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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES BENEFIT 
Benefit by our 


BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS wide oxperience, 
helpful service! 


° e You'll find it convenient and time 

}/ saving to take cdvontage of the 

Vi Vl capable, friendly service of our 

stoff. Large werchouse stocks 


insure prompt deliveries. Make 


us your headquorters, cs hun 


ee 99 dreds of teachers do, for the 
best in school furniture and sup 
= ie plies. Send today for your free 


copy of our complete catalog 


Our free catalog 
is a reliable guide 
to all school needs 


eatures of the “Ten School Seating 
School Tables 
sk ire of dire ct 
Auditorium Seating 
nefit to pupils because Folding Choirs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

leachers 

because such relief Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


visual and bodily 


strains. Teaches 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 





Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 





Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboords ond Supplies 

Maps and Globe 

Visual Equipment and 
Su pplies 

Office and Library Suppli« 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSAL TABLE 
WITH No. 368 ENVOY CHAIRS 


a 
FREE BOOKLETS 


i " l ] ( 


set for « 





AMERICAN BODIFORM . , 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS ctmevtcan Seating Company 


173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Hl. 
Distributors 
BLACKWELL-WIELANDY CO... 1605 Locust St.. St. Louis 3. Mo. 
326 20th St... Rock Island. Hil. 
LL SERVICE, Sycamore, HL 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pontiac, Il. 

















Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians 


accept the invitation 


“Beba Coca-Cola” 


On the beach at Rio, in the shadow of 
famous Sugar Loaf Mountain, Coca-Cola 
is part of the Brazilian scene— just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people gather 
in the U. S. A. Around the world, 
Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment... 
welcome refreshment. It brings the friend- 
liness of the States to good neighbors 
everywhere ...is the favorite of all who 
play refreshed or work refreshed. 


p picture in this advertisement, without the 


your 
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Thread-easy film path of RCA **400°" pro- 
jector proves itself again! Of 473 guests ata 
recent trade show who threaded the RCA 
“400”, most did it in less than 30 seconds, 


Many in 


Easiest Way 
To Show Films 


Actual time tests prove the “thread-easy” 
RCA “400° 16mm sound film projector 
is the world’s fastest threading projector. 
But they prove more than just speed. They 
prove you can’t beat the RCA “400” for 
downright easy operation. 


You can trust your RCA “400” 


No need to cross your fingers when you turn 
on your RCA “400”. You know you'll have a 
And you get a clear, steady picture 

Motion Picture 


to 20 seconds. 


picture 
steadier than the Society of 
and Television Engineers standards 


Prove it yourself 
Make your own test on the RCA “400” pro- 
jector. Check it side-by-side with other 16mm 
projectors. Prove to yourself that it’s the easi- 
est to thread, best in performance. Quiet in 
operation 
Ask your local RCA Visual Products dealer 
to give you a demonstration. Or mail coupon 
for complete, descriptive folder on RCA **400"" 
Senior and Junior 16mm Sound Film Projectors. 
Tmks. ® 


For Free BOOKLET 
—MAIL COUPON NOW 


ao 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Dept. L33KA 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


oklet 


1 Filer 


Please send me free the new b« 
Senior and Junior 16mm Soun 


Name 











EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


It’s Time Politicians Grappled With School Needs 


The Office of Education tells us that the country is short about 
50,000 teachers and 50,000 classrooms for the important elementary- 
school population. And because grade-school students do not vote, our 
politicians have been somewhat slow to attend to this problem. 

There is nothing new about it. In its present acute phase, it has 
been foreseeable for some years. We are beginning to feel the impact 
of the tremendous World War 2 increase in the birth rate. The war 
babies are in school now, and there’s not enough room. 

Our world is crammed with problems, no doubt of that. It’s per- 
fectly understandable that, in such a welter of competing needs, we 
should have to debate long and hard about what comes first. 

We can all grasp that defense against a potential enemy takes 
priority over all. Highways, schools, hospitals, municipal facilities, 
all these accompaniments to national growth must fal! in line behind 
defense preparations. But the question is: How far behind? 

US leaders plainly appreciate that there cannot be total neglect of 
these great public necessities on the domestic front. But it is question- 
able whether they have really grappled with the matter of what a 
proper minimum development is during such a period of “cold war” 
as we now are experiencing. 

A shortage of 50,000 classrooms means awkward doubling up or 
staggering of hours by many thousands of young American students. 
To solve the problem a decade hence will be of no advantage to these 
youngsters. Their opportunity for decent educational attention in the 
formative years is now—and only now. 

Politicians seem rather callous to this aspect of the issue. They 
forget that a young pupil is not like an old piece of concrete pavement. 
You may neglect fixing the pavement at the peril of serious traffic 
consequences, but when you finally fix it properly you will have it as 
good as new. 

But who is to say there is not some permanent loss to the child 
whose crucial early schooling is marred by cramped quarters, poor 
teaching, and bad hours? The mind cannot be vulcanized, like a high- 
way. 

When the lads among these kids reach drafting age, the politicians 
may suddenly become concerned over the prospect that “our boys” 
may be shipped to some foreign shore. It’s a pity they don’t worry 
more now about getting “our boys and girls” a good education so 
they'll become truly useful citizens. 

Maybe then we wouldn’t fumble and blunder so much and get into 
situations where we have to siphon off our substance to defense on the 
grand scale. 


—THE PONTIAC DAILY LEADER 


Zolf’s Alma Mater 
Is Dissolved 


The “college” from which Allen A. Zoll 
arch-enemy of the public schools, received 
his Ph.D. degree, Temple Hall at McNabb 
lll, is the center of dissolution action by the 
state attorney general. Aquotation from “Who's 
Trying to Ruin Our Schools?” in the Septem- 
ber, 1951 issue of McColl's, is interesting: 

After leaving Doctor’ Zoll | learned that 
Temple Hall College and Seminary (now de 
funct) was a one-man diploma mill operated 
by a man named D. Scott Swain. Swain's qual 
ifications as an educator included the serv 
ing of a@ six-year prison term on six charges 
including running a confidence game, obtain- 
ing property under false pretenses, and pass- 
ing bad checks. While running his ‘college’ 
Swain conferred upon himself the title ‘Arch 
bishop Primate.’ Probably the high point of 
his career was reached at a meeting in New 
York City, when the ‘Bishop’ got roaring 
drunk and in a burst of expansiveness passed 
out Temple Hall Ph.D.s to his entire audience 
The exact moment when Zoll was awarded his 

McNabb, Ill doctorate is unknown 


Temple Hall 
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100 East Edwards Street, Spriagfeld, Winois 
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Hope Angel, Editor 

Francine Richard, Assistant Editor 
Irving F. Pearson, Consulting Editor 
L. R. Grimm and C. E. Vick 
Contributing Editors 


ee FEATURED THIS MONTH 
A DIFFERENT VIEW of the Statue 
of berty is afforded (above by Miss ‘ —T . . . : _ 
f Liberty is affor a Laing fe Bree 82 Editorially Speaking, Irving F. Pearson 
Bylines ~ pap — H igh 86 Rooted in Reality, John Sternig 
sScnool s ident, . 
who climbed clear 88 What Does Your Educational Dollar Buy? 
a" og crow! ennec yut as far as pos Orrin G. Thompson 
silie, and pointed her camera upward eed 
Teen-agers have a way of looking at Teen-Age Ambassador Goes to Greece, 
things differently Francine Richard 
but they come t a 
some pretty sound i I Wish—, Anne Oldemayde 
conclusions, too "7 ‘ , . 
Samah went te Educate the Whole Bear!, Don Shate 
Greece last sum- 
mer on a_ travel 
scholarship, - d Classroom Teachers Hear National, State Leaders 
came back with . “ s ° 
new view of het Have You Bought Your Brick in the Centennial 
wn country, t Add@ition?, Mabel Schwarz 
Read her story on 
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be Conservation, Francine Richard 


page 90, as told 


Francine Richard : 


of our staff — REGULAR FEATURES 


Susan 


a 
ART AND TEACHING are the two 117 Audio and Visual 109 Mr. PR 
main interests of Miss Bettie Hall, who 119 Current Publications 108 News 
“Is It Ethical?” cartoon 
120.) based on the cod 120 Is It Ethical? 84 Teachers Speak Up 
»pted by the IEA Represen 3 i . 

iy in 1950 Panama at 120 It’s News to Us 118 Yours for the Asking 
Fulton, Miss Hall is now 

director for the Morrison public 





teach all grades and high school 
and am very happy in my work,” she Publis month x Officers: President, James E. Pease. La 
Be Grange; first vice-president, Mary Le 
May, Ottawa; second vice-president 
Olin W. Stead, Carrollton; third vice 
president, Katherine Stapp, Danville 
egislative cheirman, William H. Car 
ruthers, Murphysbor« finance chaar 
> mie nan, Mabel Schwarz, Hinsdale; public 
7 CON relations chairmay Paul Street. De 
‘ Kalb: erecutive secretary, Irving F 
Pearsor Springtield; treasurer W 
amt ~~ Berber sow A pos t ’ Stewart Willian Springfield 
Bettie Hall to attend all meetings of the a tion and it Headquarters Staff: Irving F. Pearson, 
livisions, to hoki office, and to re es es a . . . = 
writes, “particularly with my art room directed by the Representative A emt the executive secretary Les er R Gramm 
in the new Morrison High School one ——. Se be, r of research; Wayne A. Stone 
“I have three younger sisters, one a CATION, 100 East Edwards Str ing, research assistant; Hope Angel, 
music teacher and the others studying hy the “ 1B ge Rage » editor: Francine Richard. assistant edi 
at NI to be teachers. Father is on the <n i tiated. "Postal regulation do not permit tor Claude FE. Vick, director of pri 
faculty at NISTC, so you can see We magazines to be forwarded 


noe f ldre 
LIINOIS EDt 
eet, Springfic 


” essional and public relations: Wendell 
believe in teaching as a career Manuscripts and correspondence should be “ torte ; 

She has designed four place mats (dressed to Miss Hope Angel Edit Lat I C. Kennedy, assistant director of pro 
Ng Te «aes ‘ EDUCATION, 100 East Edwards Street, Spr aailliiaiall , . : 
for Northern, and also note paper tg op eye get stm fess l and pul ic relations: Maurice 
which is on sale this fall. She does a the first of the month preceding month of issue Crew, W Stewart Williams, Helen 
lot of sign, poster, and water color No renruneration. Advertising rates 


; nished om request Ryar 
work, and “my sideline seems to be . = 


hand-painted neckties.” Ed wir ae 
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A THOUGHT 
for TOMORROW 


—a provocative free film 


on vocational guidance 
for your school, club, 


or church programs 


What to do after graduation from 
high school? Every vear this ques- 
tion faces thousands of girls and 
boys! Here's a 20-minute film that 


presents a dramatized picture of 
opportunities for young people in 
every sized community—small, me 
dium and large. Though opportu 
nities for men are shown, emphasis 
is on those for women, with stress 
on the wide variety of interesting 
good jobs and the chance to “get 


ahead” in the telephone company. 


Many other free telephone films for 
your programs! An_ illustrated 
catalog, describing “A Thought for 
Tomorrow” and more than 35 other 
interesting 16-mm. sound films, will 
be sent you on request. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


! TO: Genero! information, Dept. 6 ! 
| ILLINONS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY ! 
| 208 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, Hl. | 
| I would ke to schedule A Thought for ! 
| | 
| Tomorrow” for showing t« | 
! ! 
\ | 
| Dates lat choice) nd choice) | 
1 Please send me a catalog of telephone films 1 
1 Name l 
| ! 
Addr«ns 
| ! 
: | 





Retard the Immature 
So They Can Develop 


Mother Nature not make and 
adhere to a schedule for her children 
It is we who have made that schedule. 
When a child is six years old, he 
should be in first grade, but what if 
he is only a kindergartner in maturity? 
Why not see that he is doing work 
suited to his development and that he 
is associating with children who are 
like him in maturity? Why not allow 
him to be a successful kindergartner? 

This does not apply to the child who 
is mentally unable to progress normally. 
His problem is an entirely different 
one and must be kept separate. 

Failure is an ugly word that scares 
both parents and children. It is some 
thing we like to stay away from in 
school. The immature child is not 
really a failure if he is kept back to 
be allowed to grow and develop 
Furthermore, he is likely to be more 


does 


of a success through the years of 
schooling that follow. It may even 
mean the difference between staying 


away from or going into a profession 
in later life. Instead of being failed, 
the immature child could be retarded, 
so when parents discuss their children 
there will be no stigma attached to 
the repetition of a grade. If parents 
realized the reasons for retardation, it 
would not be a blow to their pride. 
In a primary school in which neither 
children nor parents are 
grade placement, the problem can be 


conscious of 


met more easily. When the child has 
learned according to his ability and 
has matured sufficiently, he can be 


placed in a grade above primary school 
In school systems where grade place 
ment is kept throughout, the problem 


is that of keeping the child back 
What a boon that could be in years 
that follow! 


DoroTHY M. ANDERSON, sixth-grade 


teacher, Naperville 

















“Net the Miss Elsie Desmond whe kept me 
in fifth grade for four years?” 


TEACHERS SPEAK UP 








Wants Publication Dates 
Dear Miss Angel: 

I enjoyed reading the September is- 
sue of ILLINOIS EDUCATION. One of the 
pages that I studied carefully is that 
of “Current Publications.” 

I believe that you would enhance the 
value of this page markedly if you 
would insert the publication dates, I 
recognize that some do not carry dates, 
but most publications do contain this 
important statistic. 

Curis A. De YouNG, head, depart- 
ment of education and psychology, Illi- 
nois State Normal University 

Ed. Note: Theoretically all the books 
listed are “current,” so it seemed un- 
necessary to us to list publication dates 

Are there others to whom exact pub 


lication dates are important? 


W ants Information 
Dear Miss Angel: 

The September issue of ILLINOIS Ept 
CATION recorded the story of the “Little 
Bethel” held at Allerton Park last May 
My concern for information about any 
subsequent conferences leads me tc 
write you for suggestions of names of 
persons to be contacted. Any informa- 
tion you can give would be appreciated 


Rutu S. STIcKie, 325 South West 
Avenue, Elmhurst. 
Ed. Note: For information about 


group development laboratories, write 


to Leland P. Bradford, Director, Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Grouy 
Development, National Education As 


16th Street NW, Wash- 


sociation, 1201 
ington 6, D.C 


Of Covers and Contents 


Dear Hope: 

I think you and Francine are mak 
ing so much improvement in the ILLI- 
NOIS EDUCATION that someone should 
tell you about it from time to time. 

The last two issues in particular I 
have enjoyed immensely. 

HARLAN BEEM, field secretary, 
nois Association of School Boards. 

e 
Dear Miss Angel: 

Many persons down this way were 
tremendously pleased when the Uni- 
versity School picture was used on the 
cover of ILLINOIS EDUCATION. Thanks 
also for using the photo of the chem- 
istry teachers. 


Illi- 


Witu1aM H. Lyons, director, infor- 
mation service, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

- 


Dear Hope: 


The cover of the October, 1952, issue 
of ILLINOIS EDUCATION is the most 
dramatic use of photography and 


typography that has come across my 
desk in a long, long time. Congratula- 
tions! 

Roy K. WILSON, assistant director of 
press and radio relations, National 
Education Association. 


Hlinois 


Education 













BRAND NEW SCHOOL WALL DISPLAY 


By GREYHOUND 





‘Wyse Weds Allg Cnicas Highooas’ 


It’s ready for you now ... the 1953 edition of Greyhound’s 
opular wall displays for classroom use, W 
America’s Highways. This new 8-foot display 
ural color photographs of ten memorable scenes found alon 
of America. You'll find the display ideal for use eithe 
tive visual teaching aid (together with the 
on Topi s, “How to See America by Highway 
orasa handsome classroon decorati n that can Db 


and to illustrate many subject 


READY FOR YOU NOW... 
with 8-page study of highway 





transportation for classroom use... FREE! YOUR COLORFUL NEW WALL DISPLAY 


to Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 
r tre f “Wayside W 


Mail this ) 
815, Chicago 90, III. for 


; s Highways y kit 


Codey 4 ‘the Sa tit WP ad ‘7 





CREATINE AcTwwiTieS 
AS RESPONSE To 
GROWTH: — 
EXPRESSED IN 
ARTS 
CRAFTS 
DRAMATICS 
MvSic 
RHYTAMS 
OANCE 
HogeieS 
CLUBS 
COWECIING 
ORGANIZING 
CLASSI inG 
WORK-CREATION 
THROOEH WoRK 


——_ 


FieLO TRips _ 


EXCURSIONS ae 


FLOWERING OF FULL 
MEANING iN 
Aasiaanct SYMBOLS 


REA LITY- SPOKEN 


Aad PRINTED. 





VICARIOUS EXPERIENCES 
Fear DESCRIPTIONS 


OR REPRESENTATIONS 
OF REALITY -ConTRiguTE 
To FLOWERS AND TO 
Roots OF LEARNING 


out ook, FE 


Before it can flower 


into full meaning, 


learning must be 


isual 


AIDS audio-\ 

audio-visual educa- 
education 
s means to learn- 
other terms 


describe a 


. Muiti-sensory 


resources a 
All 


peen 


these and 


Ing 
have used to 


process and a point of view. 


What 


cept of 


began as a limited con- 
has 
include the 
Many 
ti “Movie 
respon 


all the 


“aids to education” 


now expanded to 


entire educative process 


of us who be gal Wi 
Day’ 


sibility for 


now seelny oul 


are 
better use oft 


tor educatio! 


the idea is not 


some ot the 


resources 
As usual, 


; 
one. thoug!} 


anew 


devices 


oted 


LEARN ING RoolED 
IN FLRST HAND 
CONTACT WITH 
REALITY THROUGH 
PERSON AL 
PAaRTICPATION 


J. STeRNIG 
952 
us 


n Reality 


By JOHN STERNIG, 


teachers from time 
immemorial have used all means 
at their disposal to promote 
learning. They recognized, as do 
we, that the quality of learning 
is in direct proportion to the 
number of involved in 
the process and the degree of 
personal participation by the 
learner. But for many educators 
who their roots in books 
it is high time to stand back and 
take a look at education rooted 
in reality, an education using 
both sources and resources in its 
cle velopment 
The dictionat 


are. Good 


senses 


have 


cle scribe s 


means fo 
purpose.” 
“a begin- 
ning, a first Teachers 
must be concerned with both 
sources and resources. 


as “available 
attainment of a 
defined 


OHUTCES 
the 
Source Is as 


cause.” 


SOURCE OF LEARNING 


The source of learning lies in 
the learner. It consists of a de- 
sire to know. This desire can 
then be satisfied as the learner 
uses the resources at his com- 
mand to help him find that 
which he seeks. 

Audio-visual “‘experts” have 
on occasion inadvertently given 





the impression that they were 
concerned mainly with the me- 
chanics of their special devices 
They appeared sometimes to 
forget that these devices are only 
means to an end and that the 
learner himself is the first source 
of learning. This is so true as to 
be axiomatic 

Yet we still find teachers who 
try to teach without first de- 
veloping readiness for learning 
We must first awaken in the stu- 
dent a desire to find out before 
we try to teach. Even then we 
cannot really “teach” at all. 
Learning is a very private busi 
ness which takes place inside 
each learner only as the neces- 
sary conditions are satisfied. It 
can never be imposed from with- 
out, 

Having thus placed the learner 
in focus as the source of learn- 
ing we can proceed to examine 
the resources for learning 


WHAT RESOURCES ARE AVAILABLE? 

The accompanying diagram 
presents pictorially a concept of 
full, multi-sensory use of all re- 
sources available to the learner 
It attempts to apply the analogy 
of a living plant to the learning 
process. Rooted in reality, with 
participation by the learner 
in direct first-hand experiences, 


learning proceeds to the vicari- 
ous level where reality is only 
represented, but contributes to 
understandings already devel] 
oped as well as those yet to 


The night sky itself, 
not undecipherable 
astrological maps, 
is the place to start 
in the study of stars. 


come It finally 
meaning at the al 

the process is conti 
enough. At all levels 
activities represent the 
response to growth. Cre 
tivities can come trom 
levels the concrete, tl 
ous, and the abstract 


WHOLE PROCESS 


1ued 
creative 
learner's 
‘ative ac 
all three 


e Vical 


This diagram is designed 


bring into clearer focus 
ent trend to see all res 
the domain of the 

educator. We no long 
field in terms of vicariot 
ences only (movies, ra 
strips, or pictures). We 
it as a whole process 
relation of all its parts 
to apply it wisely. Eve 
must understand it 
lest the cart come be 


horse when experiences star 


with abstract symbols 
books and lectures, rat 
with reality. Let’s kee} 
in reality! 

Suppose we take a 
case. A group of chil 
come interested in the 
and want to learn 
stars and planets 
the teacher do”? Should 
with books? It is comn 
tice to do so. But mig! 
more realistic t 
observation of 
where the appeal of the 
will permeate all the 
well as the intellect’? ( 


al 


the p 


surces 


is expel 
dio, film 
must see 
and tl 
if we are 


Vv teacher 
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id use it 


Tore tne 
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suc! 

ner tha 


our r¢ 
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night 
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STUDY UNIT ®@ Vol. 15, No. 3 


What Does Your 


Educational 


There's a definite relation 


between the way school money eames 


Reeves . 





is spent and the quality ||) | Ag ets 


of the educational program 


offered by the school. 


By ORRIN G. THOMPSON 


jf DOLLAR spent for education 
buys many things. From a 
myriad of professional services to 
the more tangible array of books, 
supplies, and physical facilities, 
the tax dollar provides an endless 
list of items that bear directly on 
the total educational program. 
Since the control of public educa- 
tion in America has been kept 
close to the people, the pattern 
of educational expenditures must 
necessarily vary with local boards 
of control and local community 
aspirations. 

Within recent years, a series 
of studies have pointed out the 
positive relationship between the 
adequacy of educational spending 
and the resulting standard of liv- 
ing. In countries of Africa, East- 
ern Europe, and parts of Asia 
which have been rich in natural 
but low in educational 
expenditures, the standard of liv- 
ing has rise above a 
primitive level. In other coun- 
tries, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
where natural OW 
and the educational services high, 
the attained 
of livin uv 
attentior 


resources 
failed to 
such as 

and 
resources are 
peopl nave level 
which t the 
of the entire world. 
Adequate educational dollars have 


has caugh 


aly 


proven to be our best investment 
for insuring a high level of ma 
terial productivity huma) 
happiness. 

As an example of what the 
educational dollar b the tabu 
lation on the next page has been 
taken from the auditors’ report 
of Union Schoo! District No. 46, 
Elgin, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952. The percentages 
are representative public-school 
expenditures and are in substan- 
tial agreement with comparable 
statistics compiled by the US 
Office of Education 


and 


ivVs, 


83.51 PERCENT FOR SALARIES 

Professional make 
the largest single item in 
public school budget. It is 
cult to conceive of any area of 
public or private spending where 
the tax dollar yields a greater 
return. 

The 83.51 percent of the tax 
dollar which goes for salaries 
buys a range of professional serv- 
ice unparalleled in any country 
of the world: teachers with at 
least four vears of spec ialized 
training; supervisors and admin 
istrative personnel with 
tional technical study; music, art, 
and physical education t- 


} 
Salaries 


up 
any 
diffi- 


addi 


| 
consul 


a 





Courtesy of Chicago Public Schools 


this... 


counse lors; and 
pecial teachers for the handi- 
apped children. The modern 
schools provide educational serv- 
ces W hich discove rs. diagnose, and 
make available appropriate in 
struction to all the children of all 
the peopl 

In the financial table, you will 
ote that a total of 10.41 percent 
s assigned the non-certified group 
f employees—namely, office per- 
sonnel, janitors, building service 
men, and the growing number of 
drivers. Members of this 
group can make or break our 
school system. In a casual ap- 
praisal of a school program, there 
is often a failure to appreciate 
fully the contributions which this 
group makes to the efficient oper- 
ation of a school organization. 

Che health status and longevity 
f the American public no doubt, 
relationship to the health 
programs of our Nurses 
(.85 percent), with special com- 
petence in public health, guide 


ants; nurses ; 


bus 


nas a 


schools 


at 





immunization meas- 
the control of 
diseases, schedule 
health inspections and medical 
examinations, and administer 
first aid in addition to the con- 
tinuous teaching of good health 
practices. 

Junior college and adult eve- 
ning programs are rapidly becom- 
ing an integral and accepted 
responsibility of a public school 
agency. The 1.12 percent of the 
dollar assigned to these depart- 
ments in the budget is offset to 
a large extent by revenue from 
tuition and registration fees. 


and foster 
ures, assist in 
communicable 


7.15 PERCENT FOR SUPPLIES 
and office items of 
a consumable nature are included 
in the “supplies” category. Paper 
of all descriptions, art materials, 
pencils, chalk, forms, soap, 
etc., and related materials ac- 
count for 7.15 cents of the school 
dollar. The stockroom in _ the 
modern, well-managed school sys- 
tem resembles a combination 
hardware store and _ stationery 
shop. Through centralized buying 
and the application of good store- 
keeping principles, significant 
economies are being realized in 


Classroom 


ink, 


... or this? 


many school systems. 


9.34 PERCENT FOR OTHER ITEMS 

Most of the items in this classi- 
fication are self-explanatory. Few 
people would question the neces- 
sity of fuel and utility service, 
interest on warrants, legal and 
auditing insurance, or 
transportation. Yet, schools 
could not keep pace for long with 
the forward march of educational 
and new developments 


services, 
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EXPENDITURES 
Union School District No. 46, 


Year Ended June 390, 


Salaries: 
Teachers, prin 
Superintendent 
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Clerks and office 
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Janitors, et 
Bus drivers 
College and adult classes 
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Board of educ: 
Classroom 
Janitorial 
Health 
Miscellaneous 
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Fuel and utilit 
New apparatu 
Interest . 
Provis 


Elgin 
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instructional tools and equipment 
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strip projectors, tape 
to say nothing ot required labora 
equipment, athletic appara 
musical instruments, and 
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globes 
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other tools of learning are essen 
tial to maximum efficiency of to 
day’s classroom 

While only 1.65 cents of the to 
tal operating dollar is reserved 
for equipment, it is an expendi 
ture which must be sustained if 
children are to be assured the es 
sential facilities of a forward 
ooking program 

In addition to the foregoing, 
a number of items of expenditure 
part of current 
operating costs have been omitted 
items as 
“interest and debt service,” “capi 
tal outlay,” and certain “fixed 
charges” vary markedly from yea 
to year, from community to com 
munity, they did not seem ap 
propriate to the present discus 
sion. Suffice it to say that the total 
of these classifications would not 
10 ft 15 percent of the 
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western European countries 
Other Illinois pupils were John 
Wilcox of Evanston, who also 
went to Greece, and Theodore 
Wilson of Elgin and John 
Schwemm of Barrington, who 
went to Europe 

These students had received 
summer travel scholarships from 
the American Field Service, 
which is a_ privately-sponsored 
organization directed by Stephen 
Gallatti, with headquarters in 
New York City. Organized dur 
ing World War 1 to send ambu- 
lances and drivers to France, the 
American Field Service adopted 
a scholarship program after the 
end of the war to bring foreign 
students to the United States for 
a vear of study in high schools o1 
prep schools 


AMBASSADORS, JUNIOR GRADE 


Two years ago the AFS devel- 
, oped a plan to send Americar 
the el students to these foreign coun- 


n Athens frame the ruins of the agora 
Parthenon on top of the distant h tries, not as students because 

the language difficulties, but 

as foreign ambassadors, junior 

grade Every US school which 

had had a foreign student under 


the AFS plan was entitled to sub 
A Teen-Age Ambassador mit the set of an phat 


tudent, and from these names 
the AFS selected their ambas- 
G G saqcors Two years ago, 22 stu 
oes to Ureece dents ‘were sent to Europe. on 
summer travel scholarships; last 
summer 105 students went to 
Europe and to Greece: next year 
AFS hopes to find place s for 500 
Springfield High School student US students. Students are re- 
on American Field Service summer travel re tor — | ee 
° ° ° ation Oo an rom New ork, 
scholarship lives in Athens $350 of their steamship passage 
and learns ‘two very important things.’ (less than half the actual cost), 
and spending money for souvenirs 

and the like. 


By FRANCINE RICHARD ACTIVITIES, NOT GRADES, COUNT 
Students were chosen for their 
civic and Scout activities, their 
extra-curricular and club work at 
school, and general personality 
traits which would make them 
especially good representatives of 
NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS and of 105 high-school students from our countrv in a “home away 
wol tl endship may some all over tne I n 1 States who trom home High grades were 

ike pretty higt sound- did ist that during this past not necessarily a tactor. 
to high-school stu summer. Susan went to Athens, Susan left Springfield on June 
one way to make then Greece, where she ived for five 17. for what was to be a vovage 
students to and one-half weeks with a Greek of firsts—the flight from Chicago 
and actu family. Although Susan did not to New York was her first trip 
families there inderstand the native tongue, in a plane, it was her first trip to 
habits and customs, most of the members of the fan New York City and the first time 
nationa shrines, live ily where she stayed spoke and she had seen an ocean, and the 
1! problems “und share inderstood Englist boat trip Was her first vovaye on 

sure Right other students three a steamship 

; Howarth, a se P bovs and five girls —-went te Susan arrived in New York 
Springfield High School, was o Greece, and 96 students went to City alone, but AFS had arranged 





for her to meet Zettje DeKhuyzen, 
a young girl from Amsterdam, 
Holland, who had gone to school 
in New York on an AFS scholar 
ship. Zettje took Susan around 
to see New York's sights—the 
subways, the Statue of Liberty, 
the Empire State Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, and Brooklyn by 
bus. 

Susan reported, “It was rather 
an odd twist, having a girl from 
another land showing me around 
part of my own country.” 


TIMES SQUARE AT NIGHT 


On the evening of June 18, the 
American Field Service enter- 
tained all of the scholarship stu- 
dents at a buffet supper. After- 
ward, many of the students 
walked down to Times Square for 
a look at New York by night. 

The students who were going to 
European countries left that 
night for Montreal, where they 
were to board the ship the follow- 
ing day for their ocean voyage. 

The nine students who were to 
go to Greece sailed from New 
York on June 20. Their chaperone 
was Stephen Gallatti, Jr., a 1952 
Harvard graduate and son of the 
AFS director. They arrived in 
Greece on the fifth of July. All of 
them lived with families in Athens 
or its suburbs 


STUDENTS VISIT GREEK SHRINES 


Arrangements were made for 
the American boys and girls to 
see things of interest in Athens 
and to make several trips to other 
parts of the country. A Greek 
girl who had been to the United 
States on an AFS scholarship 
planned the tours and arranged 
for private transportation. Amer- 
icans who were living in Athens 
and Greeks who had been former 
AFS scholars were very generous 
in offering their cars and their 
time for these trivs. 

Susan said she adjusted 
to the daily routine of the Wil- 
liam Colovos family, with whom 
she stayed, and spent much of the 
time when group tours were not 
planned “‘just getting acquainted.” 

A son and a daughter of the 
family were married; one son and 
one daughter lived at home and 
worked in Athens. The son at 
home had been in the United 
States several years ago and spoke 
fluent English; the father had 
been in the US and had fought 
in World War 1. (He was a mem- 
ber of the American Legion post 
in Athens.); the daughter also 
spoke English. The mother did 


soon 


not speak English, nor did the 
young servant girl from the coun- 
trv. (She had been sent in to the 
city to work in a private home, as 
many of the young country girls 
are, because the farmers are not 
able to support large families.) 

After the father, son, and 
daughter had gone to work in the 
morning, Susan was left with the 
mother and servant girl, who 
spoke no English. 

“But we got along all right,” 
the American student said. “I 
even made cookies one morning, 
by pointing and motioning for 
what I needed. The young maid 
was able to pick up quite a few 
English words just by watching 
and listening.” 


MEALS ARE ON UNUSUAL SCHEDULE 


Breakfast was early enough so 
the working members of the fam- 
ily could leave about 7 o’clock in 
the morning. Lunch (usually the 
largest meal of the day) wasn't 
until about 2:30 or 3 p.m., and 
then almost everyone lay down to 
rest during the very hot after- 
noon. They got up about 5:30 or 
6, and usually planned any visit- 
ing or evening activities for this 
part of the day, before they had 
their evening meal between 10:30 
and 12. Then it was bedtime 

The student group visited the 
museum in Athens, the Par 
thenon, lectures, and other things 
of interest in the city. They made 
trips to the temple at Delphi, to 
the temple of the god of the sea, 
and to the island of Poros. 

The group attended a gradua- 
tion at a girls’ school, which Susan 
reported as being a good deal like 
our own graduation § exercises. 
The girls were all dressed alike, 
carried small flowers alike, and 
wore no lipstick. The president 
of the class welcomed the Amer- 
ican students in a_ speech in 
English. Since all of the Greek 
girls had had English in 
school, they understood it fairly 
well. 


some 


SCHOOLS ARE NOT COEDUCATIONAL 


Boys and girls go to separate 
schools in Greece until they reach 
university level. The University 
of Athens is coeducational. High 
school is a five-year school, and 
all students take the same courses 
—there is no choice of subjects 
Greek students take an averagt 
of 13 subjects a year, which was 
rather amazing to the American 
students. But social life is very 
curtailed while boys and girls ars 
in school, particularly because the 


m4 hools are 


not coeducation: 
not 

anything else except their schol: 
tic work said the 
were in when they 
discovered that many Americal 
boys and girls have after-school 
and Saturday jobs while they are 
attending high school 

met Mrs. Mary 
pouris, who had been in 
for a month in 1950 as a gues 
the Illinois Association of Class 
room Teachers. Mrs. Kampouris 
and her husband are both teachers 
in Greek schools Susan said the 
Greek woman was eager for news 
of Springfield and of our country 
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so enthusiastic about 
the United States and about 
everyone she had met here,” the 
American girl reported. “She said 
people had been so wonderful to 
her, hadn't felt like a for 
eigner at all. Mrs. Kampouris is 
certainly a good ambassador for 
the United States 1 thought | 


was 


she 


loved my country a lot, but afte: 
I talked to her I felt so much more 
pride and love for America.” 


‘GREAT RESPECT FOR AMERICA’ 


“All of the Greek people wert 
very friendly,’ Susan emphasized 
“They have a very great 
and admiration for America 
Many of their children want t 
come to the United States to 
study.” 

The Springfield teen-ager said, 
“This has really been a tremen 
dous experience for me. | learned 
so much. I learned two very im 
portant things which I should 
have known before I ever went 
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western European countries. 
Other Illinois pupils were John 
Wilcox of Evanston, who also 
went to Greece, and Theodore 
Wilson of Elgin and John 
Schwemm of Barrington, who 
went to Europe. 

These students had received 
summer travel scholarships from 
the American Field Service, 
which is a_ privately-sponsored 
organization directed by Stephen 
Gallatti, with headquarters in 
New York City. Organized dur 
ing World War 1 to send ambu- 
lances and drivers to France, the 
American Field Service adopted 
a scholarship program after the 
end of the war to bring foreign 
students to the United States for 
a vear of study in high schools or 
pre p schools. 
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for her to meet Zettje DeKhuyzen, 
a young girl from Amsterdam, 
Holland, who had gone to school 
in New York on an AFS scholar 
ship. Zettje took Susan around 
to see New York's sights—the 
subways, the Statue of Liberty, 
the Empire State Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, and Brooklyn by 
bus. 

Susan reported, “It was rather 
an odd twist, having a girl from 
another land showing me around 
part of my own country.” 


TIMES SQUARE AT NIGHT 


On the evening of June 18, the 
American Field Service enter- 
tained all of the scholarship stu- 
dents at a buffet supper. After- 
ward, many of the students 
walked down to Times Square for 
a look at New York by night. 

The students who were going to 
European countries left that 
night for Montreal, where they 
were to board the ship the follow- 
ing day for their ocean voyage. 

The nine students who were to 
go to Greece sailed from New 
York on June 20. Their chaperone 
was Stephen Gallatti, Jr., a 1952 
Harvard graduate and son of the 
AFS director. They arrived in 
Greece on the fifth of July. All of 
them lived with families in Athens 
or its suburbs. 


STUDENTS VISIT GREEK SHRINES 


Arrangements were made for 
the American boys and girls to 
see things of interest in Athens 
and to make several trips to other 
parts of the country. A Greek 
girl who had been to the United 
States on an AFS scholarship 
planned the tours and arranged 
for private transportation. Amer- 
icans who were living in Athens 
and Greeks who had been former 
AFS scholars were very generous 
in offering their cars and their 
time for these trins. 

Susan said she adjusted 
to the daily routine of the Wil- 
liam Colovos family, with whom 
she stayed, and spent much of the 
time when group tours were not 
planned “‘just getting acquainted.” 

A son and a daughter of the 
family were married ; one son and 
one daughter lived at home and 
worked in Athens. The son at 
home had been in the United 
States several years ago and spoke 
fluent English; the father had 
been in the US and had fought 
in World War 1. (He was a mem- 
ber of the American Legion post 
in Athens.); the daughter also 
spoke English. The mother did 


soon 


not speak English, nor did the 
young servant girl from the coun- 
try. (She had been sent in to the 
city to work in a private home, as 
many of the young country girls 
are, because the farmers are not 
able to support large families.) 

After the father, and 
daughter had gone to work in the 
morning, Susan was left with the 
mother and servant girl, who 
spoke no English. 

“But we got along all right,” 
the American student said. “I 
even made cookies one morning, 
by pointing and motioning for 
what I needed. The young maid 
was able to pick up quite a few 
English words just by watching 
and listening.” 


son, 


MEALS ARE ON UNUSUAL SCHEDULE 


Breakfast was early enough so 
the working members of the fam- 
ily could leave about 7 o’clock in 
the morning. Lunch (usually the 
largest meal of the day) wasn’t 
until about 2:30 p.m., and 
then almost everyone lay down to 
rest during the very hot after- 
noon. They got up about 5:30 or 
6, and usually planned any visit- 
ing or evening activities for this 
part of the day, before they had 
their evening meal between 10:30 
and 12. Then it was bedtime 

The student group visited the 
museum in Athens, the Par- 
thenon, lectures, and other things 
of interest in the city. They made 
trips to the temple at Delphi, to 
the temple of the god of the sea, 
and to the island of Poros. 

The group attended a gradua- 
tion at a girls’ school, which Susan 
reported as being a good deal like 
our own graduation exercises 
The girls were all dressed alike, 
carried small flowers alike, and 
wore no lipstick. The president 
of the class welcomed the Amer- 
ican students in a speech in 
English. Since all of the Greek 
girls had had English in 
school, they understood it fairly 
well 
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SCHOOLS ARE NOT COEDUCATIONAL 

Boys and girls go to 
schools in Greece until they reach 
university level. The University 
of Athens is coeducational. High 
school is a five-year school, and 
all students take the same courses 

there is no choice of 
Greek students take an average 
of 13 subjects a year, which was 
rather amazing to the American 
students. But very 
curtailed while boys and girls are 
in school, particularly because the 
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pouris, who had been in 
for a month in 1950 as a gues 
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and her husband are both teachers 
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people had been so wonderful to 
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eigner at all. Mrs. Kampouris is 
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the United States. I thought | 
loved my country a lot, but afte: 
I talked to her I felt so much more 
pride and love for America.” 
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GREAT RESPECT FOR AMERICA’ 


“All of the Greek people were 
very friendly,” Susan emphasized 
“They have a very great respect 
and admiration for America 
Many of their children want to 
come to the United States to 
study.” 

The Springfield teen-ager said, 
“This has really been a tremen 
dous experience for me. | learned 
so much. I learned two very im 
portant things which I should 
have known before I ever went 
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7 We 


up his mind. 

I wish he would learn to pro- 
nounce those difficult English 
words, “Yes” and “No,” instead 
of eternally saying, “I'll see,” and 
seeing nothing 

I wish he would quit hedging, 
hoping we'll “work something 
out” (in desperation) or give up 
(in resignation) because he is 
too “busy ” to be bothered to make 
the decisions he is paid to make. 

I wish he would learn some 
elementary bookkeeping—at least 
enough to remember how many 
teachers there are, instead of 
regularly “forgetting” two or 
three—enough to remember who 
has already had his share of the 
“dirty little without honor, 
credit, or extra  pay- 
wouldn't have to 
figure again reports that he has 
misplaced—enough so he could 
tell when special events are com- 
ing up, and plan ahead of the 
teachers, not waiting until we 
ask before he begins to consider 
the problems. 


| WISH my principal could make 


sobs” 
glory, 
enough so | 


BEGGARS IN SUSPENSE 

I wish he would quit acting like 
the Great Dispenser of Favors— 
favors delayed in transit. I don’t 
mind asking once—I don’t mind 
too much asking twice—but I be- 
come more and more a humble 
beggar the third, the fourth, the 
fifth, the sixth, the seventh (You 
get the idea.) time I must ask 
for the same thing—and still no 
answer. Beggars don't make good 
teachers, Mr. Principal. We're 
big girls now. If we can’t have 
it, or can’t do it, say so, right out 
We can stand shock much better 
than 

I wish he would take a memory- 
training course. I have 30 pupils 
to remind to brush their teeth, 
shine their shoes, comb their hair, 


suspense. 


92 


A teacher, viewing her principal 


as less than perfect, visualizes the 


way she would like him to be. 


By ANNE OLDEMAYDE 


clean their nails, wear their 
rubbers, bring a dime for the 
party, a quarter for the collection, 
and a dollar for books. Besides, 
I have 120 papers to grade, two 
absentees to help ‘catch up” dur 
ing my “free” lunch hour (after 
I get done supervising the cafete 
ria and while I am on hall duty), 
an attendance report to figure, 
report cards to make, a faculty 
meeting to attend, and a program 
to prepare for PTA. Why should 
I have to listen to him say, “Now, 
if I forget, you remind me”? 

I wish he would be courteous. 
His attitude is more important 
than his manners. Why must he 
always be in too big a hurry to 
find out what I really want to talk 
about? 

MYOPIA AND MOLEHILLS 

I wish he could see. I wish he 
could see tensions among faculty 
members, molehil!ls of conflict 
that may become mountains of 
discord unless they are judiciously 
stepped on. I wish he could see 
the good things I do as well as 
the poor ones. I wish he could 
see all my successful pupils in- 
stead of the one errant one he 
calls on the carpet. I wish he 
could what kind of extra 
“jobs” I like to do, and which are 
burdens to me. wish he could 
see when I need a boost, and give 
it without a boast 

I wish he were 
enough to make a decision and 
stick with it—brave enough to 
see that every person follows his 
decision, once made bravé 
enough to fear no teacher, wheth- 
er by reason of superior training, 
relation to the board, bankroll 
(Or am I dreaming?), enchant- 
ing personality, or access to the 
village grapevine—brave enough 
to value his integrity above his 
salary. 


see 


brave—brave 


he were fair—fair 
overburden the 
capable and/or willing teacher 
because that’s the easiest way 
for him—fair enough to warn me 
when there is trouble brewing 
fair enough to hear me out before 
he judges—fair enough to stick 
up for me when I am right, and 
to “tell me off” when I am wrong. 
I wish he knew that I am a 
woman—that I can’t join the 
coffee or coke club, and insinuate 
my ideas and desires into its 
relaxed, unguarded atmosphere, 
as the men can—that I can’t join 
the smoking session on the front 
steps to “get on his good side’’- 
that, even if I admire his new 
suit, his Christmas tie, or loud 
shirt, I hesitate to say so—that 
I don’t have any opportunity to 
make his friendship (or even 
acquaintance) aside from school 
business unless he and his wife 
are willing and take the initiative 
I wish he knew that I am a 
human being, a distinct individual 
that I like to do some things 
better than others, that some days 
are harder than others, that I 
have interests and hobbies and 
friends and family, as well as a 
job teaching in “his” school. 


I wish 
enough not to 


‘FRIENDLY BUT NOT DECOROUS 
I wish he would be friendly— 
that he could speak to me on the 
street without giving me the feel- 
ing he’s thinking, “Now there’s 
one of my teachers. I must speak 
to her in a friendly but decorous 
manner”’—I wish he would talk 
to me about something besides 
school once in a while—the ball 
game, a movie, a book, a local 
joke—anything but school. 

I wish he were smart—smart 
enough, when I do occasionally 
do something worthwhile, to be 
proud of having chosen me— 
smart enough to draw attention 





to his own wisdom by bringing 
to public notice the good things 
which his chosen assistants do 
smart enough to see that all his 
teachers get favorable publicity 
at every opportunity — smart 
enough to admit that he has prob- 
lems and these problems, many 
of them, are also ours—smart 
enough to admit that he can 
profit from the teachers’ counsel 
once in a while. 


DIRECTION FOR THE SLIPPING 

I wish he could talk—then he 
could tell me when I do something 
he thinks is good he could 
direct me when he thinks I am 
slipping—he might even ask my 
opinions and desires when I am 
going to be affected by his deci- 
sions. 

I wish he could walk so he 
could visit my classes and see 
for himself, not once (on my 
poorest, most disorganized day) 
but often—so he could tread the 
distance between his office and 
my room once in a while, when 
he knows I have time, and just 
drop in to talk a while, to give 
a chance for the exchange of 
ideas which can never occur in 
a formal, hurried call at his 
office, where the telephone rings, 
people wait on one foot, and he 
fiddles with the mail and the desk 
calendar 


I wish he could read—so he 
could tell by my schedule when 
an interruption will be a definite 
interference so he could read 
the reports and summaries he 
asks for, instead of just filing 
them away—or losing them. 


JOTTINGS AND NOTICES 

I wish he could write—so I 
could tell what his notices and 
bulletins say—so he could jot 
down the things he is going to 
“see about” instead of waiting 
for me to ask again—and again 
—and again 

I wish. 

I wish he looked upon himself 
as the leader of a group of intel- 
ligent, conscientious, and human 
persons, bent on educating boys 
and girls to the best of their 
several and collective abilities, 
rather than as a foreman chosen 
by the management to keep the 
“hired help” in line 

I wish—I could find a principal 
like that. I would work my 
fingers to the bone, my nerves to 
the very end, my head to its last 
gray hair, with (not for) him, 
and we would have a school we 
could both be proud of. 


November, 19° 





tducate 
the 
Whole Bear! 


By DON SHUTE 


per 


Dr. T. Paddington Bear, B.S., LL.B 
(Long Lasting Bears), noted authority 
on educating little bears to become 
big bears instead of throw rugs, spoke 
with authority We must said he 
educete the Whole Bear! 

This caused quite a stir in Professor 
Bear's precinct. The mama bears as- 
signed to instruction said it was a real 
bear of an idea 

We shall now teach the Whole 
Bear,” said they, and set to their task 
with much zeal. But it became appar 
ent that there was confusion as to just 
what *he professor meant by the Whole 
Bear 

‘The Whole Bear?" asked the pro 
fessor, “Why | mean all of the bear 
the entire bear from the tip of his nose 
to the end of his tail 

Now we understand said the 
mama bears. “The professor means the 
Whole Bear. It is indeed simple once 
you get the hang of it.’ 

And so it came to pass that the 
little bear was divided into three parts 
—the front part, the middle part, and 
the rear end section. To each part was 
assigned a mama bear who had majored 
in her part in college. The first mama 
bear taught the front part all the 
fundamentals of sniffling, observation 


interpretation, critical thinking, and 


taking care of his bicuspids 
second gave the middie pert th 
treatment in digestion ying down 
when the front part lay down. breath 
ng pure ai nsisting the window be 
racked at night, and All-Bran for 
egularity. The third mama bear was 
also a college graduate and knew he 
end of the business very well indeed 
Besides, she instilled within her part the 
deals of democratic living and inde 
pendence of action 

At last the long process of educating 
the Whole Bear came to an end. Little 
bear was educated from the tip of his 
nose to the end of his tai He was 
turned loose upon society te fend for 
himself 

But do you know in a couple of weeks 
the little bear turned up dead as a 
mackere!? 

lt is a sad story said the mama 
bears to Professor Bear. “We educated 
the Whole Bear as you told us nves 
tigation indicates the rear end ragged 
when the front end rigged, and the 
middle fell over the precipice 

Did each of you teach well your 
part of the bear?” asked the pre 
fessor Yes, indeed they snorted 
We know not what each other taugh 
but we are specialists in our field and 
each did his own job well Te us 


what in the world went wrong? 
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SCHOOLS REALIZE THE NEED 
Many Illinois 


onsery 


chool 
urricul 
(Guide for 


prepared 


By FRANCINE RICHARD 


Buoys and horses were explained to 
members of the conservation class of Shawnee 
town Community High School by Lockmaster 
Andy Hysell, at far right in picture, when the 

ass visited the locks and dam on the Ohio 
River at Golconda during a field trip 


wickets 


Conservation 


HAS A PLACE ON THE CURRICULUM IN MORE AND MORE ILLINOIS SCHOOLS 


the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, includes 
a unit on conservation at 
grade level. In addition, 
booklets were prepared by the 
College of Agriculture of the 
University of Illinois and the US 
Conservation Service and 
ssued by the state department 

ication, Con ng Our Soil 

rees Was prepared 
mentary teachers and Thi 
written tor u by 


each 
two 


Soil 


for ele 
Is Ow 
Soil was sixth 
pupils 
29th year 
American Association of School 
Administrators, published 
1951, is entitled Con 
Educatioi in rhe 1m 
and is devoted 

sion of this important 
education. 

Conservation ¢ 
portsmen clubs, prizes 
county lairs extensiol 
courses for and sum 
mer camping programs have all 
added interest to the developing 


grade 


The 


OOK ot the 


Schools to discus- 


phase of 
lubs, Junior 
and con 
{ 


ests at 
teachers 


program of conservation educa- 
tion. The Illinois Department of 
Conservation has held conserva- 
tion workshops for high-school 
teachers during the summer at 
Lake Villa Training Camp. Last 
summer a program for elemen- 
tary teachers was also offered 
to seventh- and eighth-grade 
t and school librarians, 
free of charge. 


eachers 


CHILDREN STUDY OUTDOORS 

Southern Illinois University 
has a 12-weeks outdoor educa- 
tion program at Little Grassy 
Lake, where high-school and 
grade-school children, as well as 
special groups of crippled and 
underprivileged children, are 
taught conservation, nature 
study, and wildlife study. 

All five of the state teachers 
colleges as well as the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and Joliet Junior 
College offered teacher-training 
courses in conservation in 1951. 
A total of 22 courses offering 










college credit enrolled 525 per- 
sons. 

County superintendents in 
many counties of the state have 
done much to encourage the 
teaching of conservation. 

In St. Clair County, Supt. 
Clarence D. Blair has used sev- 
eral methods to increase the 
effectiveness of the teaching of 
soil and wildlife conservation 
in the elementary schools. 

Each month an assistant from 
the superintendent’s office shows 
a group of educational films at 
various attendance centers and 
at meetings of parent groups. 


CONTEST ADDS INTEREST 


An annual poster and scrap- 
book contest is open to all ele- 
mentary schools in the county— 
public, private, and parochial. 
This contest is co-sponsored by 
the county superintendent's 
office and the Shiloh-O’Fallon 
Soil Conservation District office 
in Belleville. Prizes are given for 
the best scrapbooks and posters 
made by the school children 
which depict the importance of 
and the methods used in the con- 
servation of the soil. 

The contest has grown each 
year, and the quality of the 
work has improved. The project, 
offering motivation for work in 
language arts, science, and art, 
has proven quite valuable in 
many ways in addition to con- 
servation. 

The prize-winning scrapbook 
entry for last year, prepared by 
a small one-room school, also 
took first place in its division at 
the Greater St. Louis Science 
Fair. 

The personnel from the local 
soil conservation office and the 
local farmers gladly cooperate 
with the schools during field 
trips, when pupils and teachers 
go to nearby farms to observe 
methods of soil conservation. 
Proper methods are explained 
and, where possible, demon- 
strated. 


CIVIC GROUPS, TOO, COOPERATE 


Civic groups, too, have co- 
operated. St. Clair County teach- 
ers have been guests of the 
Belleville Rotary Club in an all- 
day conservation meeting, which 
included bus trips to several 
farms in the county where the 
owners explained their particu- 
lar conservation practices. 

Edwards County Supt. Virgil 
H. Judge says, “Since our school 
district is largely rural with ap- 





proximately one-half of our stu 


dents coming from farmhouses, 


it is only natural that interest 
in conservation would be easily 
aroused. Each rain was a con 
stant reminder that the re 


sources of our community were 


rapidly being carried away 
Each season the farmer went 
hunting or fishing he was aware 
of the gradual decline in game 
‘Something should be done Hy la 
mented farmers as well as busi 
nessmen. The school was one 
important place to start. e 


Interest quickened when stu- 


dents were accompanied on field 
trips by a soil conservationist 
from the local district. Authori 
ties in the field of wildlife con 
servation spoke before 
groups. Conservation clubs and 
junior sportsmen clubs were o 
ganized in the classrooms 


schoo! 


TEACHERS STUDY SOURCES, RESOURCES 

Teachers selected a commit- 
tee to study the Illinois Curricu- 
lum and Course of Study Guide 
to see that all major areas of 
conservation were considered at 
some grade level. The commit- 
tee decided that al! areas were 
included except the relationship 
of the local services, such as 
the soil conservationist and the 
Farm Bureau, to the 
It was decided that more em 
phasis should be given to ways 
in which other agencies of the 
community can work with the 
schools in furthering effective 
conservation education. A num- 
ber of the teachers are being 
asked to serve on committees 
with the agricultural advisory 


schools. 














HUMUS is classified 
by a pupil of Droit 
School in St. Clair 
County, as the class 
studies the different 
kinds of soil and their 
qualities during a con- 
servation field trip 
















council, to study ways of turther 
cooperation and implementation 
of conservation activities In the 
school program 

Textbooks, too, were studied 
to see how many of the major 
conservation concepts outlined 
in the curriculum guide were 
actually discussed in the texts 
It was found that the texts being 
used followed the recommenda 
tions of the curriculum guide 
very closely. 


CONSERVATION CORRELATES 

Teachers are encouraged to 
have at least one unit per yeal 
on conservation in which there 
is a correlation of art. language 
arts, and social studies. As many 
of the completed units as possi 
ble are displayed for parents at 
school-community meetings. A 
complete set of conservation 
filmstrips has been put in each 
school in the county 

The Edwards County Fai 
Board and the Edwards County 
Conservation Service offer prizes 
to the exhibits, 
essays, and murals which deal 
with conservation 

The teachers of Edwards 
County participated in an agri 
culture-education day Oct. 9, to 
familiarize the faculty with 
problems of the farmers of the 
area and to find out how the 
schools could help in solving 
these problems. 

The teachers heard lectures 
on the importance of farming to 
that community, and then visited 
one of the two dairy farms in the 
county which produce grade A 
milk. In wagons pulled by trac- 


schools for 
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pupils of Droit Schoo 


y ementary 
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over the acres ot a tarm 
which had been improved by 
conservation methods and now 
ranks among the best-managed 


state in this respect 


trucks, 
S00 


tors and 


farms in the 


Soil conservationists, agriculture 


farm 


demonstrated 


and 
dis- 
cussed effects of erosion, terrac 


ing, proper land use, multi-flora 


nstructors. advisers, 


and 


otners 


rose Tence, et¢ 


Teachers 1 farmers alike 


‘ ; ; 


felt that a great deal had been 


accomplished, both in conserva- 


tion education and in good pub- 
lic relations 

Mr. Judge s difficult 

teachers out of the class- 

awa\ Ir 

a textbook aching 

but I feel we 


progress.’ 


Said, 


om the se- 
in te 

) inits 
making 
At the 


ation is being taught 


secondary level, con- 
as part 
science or 


courses such as 


biology, o1 course 


At E St. 


a one-! 


as a separate 
Louis High School 
-year course lI! con- 
started in 1950, 
as an elective course for seniors 
Instructor J. W. Galbreath said 
the course proven very pop- 


students 


servation Was 


has 
ular with the 

At Shawneetown Community 
High School, conservation 
a one-half year course in 
It is to seniors and a 


juniors 


Is also 
itself 
few 


open 


FIELD TRIPS EMPHASIZE PRACTICES 


As the course units are taken 
up, planned field trips are used 
to emphasize a_ particularly 
good or bad conservation prac- 
tice. 

When the unit on soil is being 
studied, Instructor Ww. 
Mitchell takes his class to visit 
the Farm Bureau office and the 
Soil Conservation Service office, 
both at Ridgway. There the stu- 


James 


dents get acquainted with the 
personnel and their work, and 
later are able to take advan 
tage of the services which thes 
offices make available. Resources 
persons who visit the classroon 
and talk to the students include 
the county conservation investi 
gator and the district forester 
The district soil conservationist 
ind the president of the Farm 
jureau cooperate in many ways 

hroughout the term 
Last year, as a major project 
during the init, the class 
decided to construct check dams 
in a gully field. Gallatin County 
farm planner H. O. Anderson 
told the students the best places 
to put In the check dams, the 
best way to construct them, and 
why. The soil conserv- 
ationist helped with the prelimi- 
nary survey and also advised the 
group on the Farme} 
Pat Scates, who owned the farm 
agreed to furnish the necessary 
materials, tools, and truck. The 
h 


students agreed to do all t 
work 


LEARNINGS ARE VARIED 


‘ 
t 
t 


soil 


assistant 


project 
t 


In connection with the 
the students learned how to us 
instruments in laying off pro 
terraces, earned about 
photo land-use maps, 
types ol and 
control planting. 

During the unit on 
the conservatior 
the Alcoa spar 
clare. Students 
raincoats, and he 
furnished with carbide lamps 
for their descent into the mine 
After they had gone through the 
various workings below ground, 
they were shown through the 
processing mill and had 
step in the operations explained 
to them. Then a complete movie 
of the mining and processing 
operations filled in parts the stu 
dents had failed to see. 

After the class left 
the students went to Golconda 
to see the locks and dam on the 
Ohio River, since they had just 
completed a unit on water. The 
lockmaster, Andy Hysell, ex- 
plained the uses of buoys, 
wickets, and 

Films are used in 
with the units, as books. 
pamphlets, and magazine arti- 
cles. A bulletin board displays 
cartoons which deal with phases 
of conservation. Many news- 
paper and magazine articles on 
conservation are duplicated so 


project 


posed 
aerial 
studied 


erosion 


soils soil- 
minerals, 
went to 
mine at Rosi- 
donned boots, 
mets and were 


class 


eacn 


Rosi lare, 


horses 


connection 
are 


that each student has a copy for 
his notebook. The comic strip, 
“Mark Trail,” is read and com- 
mented on. 

The official publications and 
other magazines and pamphlets 
published by such organizations 
as the Illinois Conservation De 
partment, the Illinois Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs, American 
Forest Products Industries, Au 
dubon Society, American Nature 
Association, and the Izaak Wal 

League are used as reference 
resource material. 
COOPERATIVE PRESS INFORMS PUBLIC 

The newspaper is very 
cooperative in using stories and 
pictures to inform the public of 
the work of the conservation 
class 

The Gallatin County Soil Con 
District conducts an 
contest on conserva- 
each year. Students may 
write essays during the first part 
f the vear and enter them in the 
contest 

In some high schools, 
vation is taught as part of the 
biology This is the 
method used at Lyons Township 
High School at LaGrange. Al- 


local 


servation 
essay soil 


tion 


conser- 


course 


FORMATION OF SOIL is explained to twe 
students by Dr. Clyde Brown during a five 
day outdoor education camp at Giant City 
State Park last May !9 to 24. Sponsored by 
Southern Illinois University, the mode! camp 
for eighth-graders of SIU's University School 
presented a wide range of work-learn experi 
ences, activities concerning health and safety 
survival in the out-of-doors, conservation, and 
and family living. Camp director was 
John Stotlar; coordinator was Dr. Mabel Lane 
They were assisted by Dr. William Freeberg 
riginator of the outdoor education program 
at SIU, and other faculty members 


home 





though biology is not a required 
subject at Lyons, about 81 pet 
cent of the graduating seniors 
have taken biology some time 
during their high school career 

The biology teachers make uj 
their own study guides and lab 
manuals, and thus have a great 
deal of freedom in_ selecting 
materials for use in the 
vation unit. Units on 
animals, and ecology precede 
the conservation unit. During 
the work in conservation, an at- 
tempt is made to show how 
man’s use of his natural re- 
sources creates problems, and 
that effective conservation meas 
ures must employ the knowledge 
of ecological principles. 

Part of the unit includes a 
discussion of conservation of 
human resources, why it is im- 
portant, and what can be done 
about it. 


conser- 
plants, 


TEACHING AIDS DIVERSIFIED 

Teaching aids for each part 
of the unit include bulletins, 
films, and pamphlets of the US 
and Illinois departments of con- 
servation, US department of 
agriculture, state department 
of public instruction, several in- 
dustrial companies, etc. 

Problems of the Cook County 
Forest Preserve area, the history 
of wildlife conservation, the 
state conservation program of 
wildlife management, and regu- 
lations of the use of mineral 
resources are discussed in terms 
of past history, present controls, 
and future needs. 
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ie 

™ CHECK DAM is be 
ing built across a 
gully ona neighbor- 
ing farm by members 
of the conservation 
class of Shawneetown 
Community High 
School. Students are 
setting posts and ty 
ing wire before fill- 
ng in with brush 


A number of Lyons Township 
High Schoo] boys and girls have 
attended the conservation train- 
ing camp at Lake Villa during 
the summers. Three years ago a 
graduate of the training camp 
started a conservation club at 
Lyons. Ramon Swisher, Lyons 
biology teacher, is the faculty 
sponsor. The membership the 
first was 12 school 
year it ‘2. 


year last 


was 


CLUB SPONSORS ACTIVITIES 

The club is a member of the 
Illinois Federation of Junior 
Conservation Clubs sponsored 
by the Illinois Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs. 

The various 
the 


spe- 


club sponsors 
speakers from throughout 
county and state who are 
cialists in different phases of 
conservation. A four 
evening meetings are sponsored 
throughout the year which are 
open to parents and others who 
interested in conservation 


series of 


are 

Among projects completed by 
the club were: a survey of a 15- 
mile length of the Salt Creek 
area in Cook County for log 
jams, the results of which were 
turned over to the Cook County 
Forest Preserve Department and 
used by the department; a sur- 
vey of a similar length of Salt 
Creek for evidence of water 
pollution by raw sewage dis- 
posal, which was made available 
to the proper authorities. These 
two surveys, made at the sugges- 
tion of the Forest Preserve De- 
partment, won scholarships for 


the participants to the conserva 
tion school at Lake Villa 

The conservation club has als 
et up and maintained 
feeding stations and sponsored 
groups to make available the 
life-saving and canoeing and 
water safety courses taught by 
the Red Cross, a_ continuou 
project of reforestation in th: 
Bemis Area of the forest pre 
serve, trips to state park area 
for nature study, two scholar 
ships to the Lake Villa conserv: 
tion training school, a group of 
students interested in mountain 
climbing who have become as 
sociated with the Chicago Moun 
taineering Club, exhibits for the 
Junior Academy of Science Fair, 

d individual projects suc h as 
tree and fruit collections 
and seed dispersal tests of old 
birds’ and many others 


bird 


st ed 


nests, 

In summing up the course and 
club work, Mr. Swisher de 
clared, “Conservation is a live 
and tangible subject, and should 
be taught as such.” 
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$ 1,278.90 
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ANY of us have heard about 
the need for an addition to 
our present IEA headquarters 
building in Springfield and 
about the Centennial Building 
Fund, made up of contributions 
from the teachers of Illinois, to 
be used for this purpose. Infor- 
mation has come from many 
sources: articles in ILLINOIS Epu- 
CATION; your finance committes 
chairmen; the IEA Centennial 
Building Fund Committee; the 
division presidents; letters and 
leaflets, workshops, and division 
meetings. 
There are 
who may not know about this 
fund. They are the beginning 
teachers, those new to the state, 
or those returning to teaching 
after an absence of several years. 
And, some of us, for one reason 
or another, may not as yet have 
contributed to the fund. 


some, however, 


NEEDS, SERVICES ARE EXPANDING 

To meet adequately the pres- 
ent and future needs of its 
43,000 members, the IEA can- 
not continue to function to ad- 
vantage in a small 1932 build- 
ing. Our staff has expanded 
from 5 to 16; services have 
doubled. New services have been 
added, such as full-time field 
work, professional and public 
relations, a placement Lureau, 
and increased personnel and 
facilities in the research and edi- 
torial departments. 

This, in turn, has led to not- 
able achievements in the last 20 
years for the pupils and teach- 
ers of Illinois. These include an 
increase in the common school 
fund from around $10,500,000 
in 1931 to more than $124.- 
000,000 in 1951, school district 
reorganization which has _ re- 
duced the number of school dis- 
tricts from 11,976 to 2998, 
tenure laws which protect the 
teacher from unjust dismissal, 
minimum salary laws, improved 
teacher certification laws, and 
improvements in our teacher re- 
tirement systems until it is one 
of the best in :the nation. 


ADDITION IS A NECESSITY 

To continue these services and 
to provide for their future ex- 
pansion, an addition to our pres- 
ent building is a necessity. All 
of us have faced to some degree 
the problem of overcrowding in 
our publie schools. In most cases 
we have convinced the public 
successfully on this point and 
have built, are building, or in- 
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tend to build new schools or ad- 
ditions This same _ problem 
exists in our headquarters build- 
ing. 

Our present building is 
crowded to the walls. More 
space is needed for storage, fil- 
ing, mimeographing, and audio- 
visual work; special rooms and 
equipment are needed for a 





Have You 
Bought 
Your Brick 
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library and a darkroom. There 
is no satisfactory place for hold- 
ing meetings of governing com- 
mittees and IEA sections. So you 
can see why the present space 
should be doubled. 

The Centennial Addition will 
cost an estimated $150,000. The 
building was authorized by the 
representative assembly at the 
annual meeting in 1950, to be 
ready, if possible, for the IEA 
centennial year, 1953-54. Plans 
were drawn, and in December, 
1951, the Representative Assem- 
bly instructed the board of di- 
rectors to proceed with the 


letting of bids. The board has 
followed these directions and 
plans have been laid to begin 
excavation this year. 


FINANCING IS PROBLEM 

We now come to the problem 
of financing the building. At the 
1949 Annual Meeting the trans- 
fer of moneys from the general 
fund to the building fund was 
authorized. On June 30, 1952, 
the reserve fund was $75,732. 
We could draw upon some re- 
serve funds and borrow addi- 
tional funds, for which we would 
have to pay approximately 
$4000 interest yearly. The inter- 
est payments and the payment 
of the principal undoubtedly 
would necessitate the curtail- 
ment of our staff and the services 
the association renders. It would 
take many years for the associ- 
ation to save enough to pay for 
the entire addition without gifts 
from members. If we are not to 
drain our reserves beyond pru- 
dence, and borrow additional 
funds upon which we must pay 
interest, we should raise at least 
$100,000 from the members of 
our association. The Centennial 
Building Fund Committee found 
that many teachers wished to 
contribute to a fund commemor- 
ating a century of achievement 
by the TEA. It was suggested 
that an average contribution of 
$3 by each member would pro- 
vide a sum which, when used 
with free reserve funds, could 
finance the project. 


1S YOUR CONTRIBUTION INCLUDED? 

On this basis contributions 
were received beginning a year 
ago. As of Sept. 30, 1952, con- 
tributions totaled $28,599.55. 
Elsewhere in this issue is a list 
of contributions received from 
each division, county by county. 
What is the record of your coun- 
ty? Multiply the enrollment of 
your county (See the back page 
of the September, 1952, issue.) 
by $3. Have you reached your 
quota? Is your contribution in- 
cluded? 

Those of you who are new in 
the association this year and 
those who have not as yet made 
a contribution, now know our 
problem. Will you help solve 
it? The TEA has worked hard 
for the teachers of Illinois to 
secure the many benefits we 
enjoy. Now let us work hard for 
the IEA and attain that $100,- 
000 goal for a Centennial Addi- 
tion! 
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IEA Professional 
Conferences 


Held to Train 
More Leaders 


The Illinois Education Associa 
tion sponsored nine professional 
conferences this fall, rather than 
one leadership conterence as has 
been done in the past These wor' 
shops were held the first thre 
Saturdays in September in vari 
ous areas of the state, to enab' 
as many teachers and adminis 
trators as possible to attend. 

Each conference featured 
panel discussion on “The IEA at 
Work” and sectional discussion 
groups, Topics disc ussed In eac h 
section were designed to cover 
such items as modern education 
for modern children, pupils and 
teachers in reorganization, up- 
grading the teaching profession 
teacher security and responsibil 
ity, public school finance and taxa 
tion, school administration and 
structure, lay understat ding and 
support, and legislation——process 


and promotion 

Reports of the Various 
cussion groups were presented to 
a general session during the after- 
noon. Administrators and class 
room teachers then divided into 
groups for sectional meetings 


MANY ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


Resource persons were on hand 
from the Office of the Superi: 
tendent of Public Instruction, the 
IEA headquarters staff, the Ili 
nois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Illinois Associa 
tion of School Boards, I) ¢ 
many other leaders 
from all over the 

Photos, from p to bottom, 
show the general meeting at 
Dixon; the “IEA at Work” panel 
at Be lleville : discussion groups at 
Effingham and Urbana; recorders 
ready to present reports of the 

scussion groups at Joliet; 
at bottom, administrators in their 
sectional meeting at Marion, and 
classroom teachers crowding for- 
ward for more information fol 


] ; ; 


lowing their meeting at Gales 


and, 


burg 
Other conference 
hurst and Jacksom 
Photos are by members of the 


IEA staff 





RECORDINGS ARE ORDERED 
from a catalogue furnished participat- 
ing schools. Selections are transcribed 
from master tapes onto reels sent by 
the schools. The masters are then re- 
turned to the central file, where they 
remain available to any other school 
that may ask for them. 


NARRATIONS, dramatizations, mu- 
sical selections, documentary broad- 
casts are reproduced in the classroom 
with matchless fidelity. No needle 
scratch or distortion with tape, and 
recordings may be played any number 
of times without loss of quality. 


score 
Sound Recording 
Tape ; 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design 
are registered trademarks for Sound Record- 
- ing Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING & MFG. CO Minn makers 
of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ‘‘Underseal 
Rubberized Coating Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting 
*Safety-Walk Non-slip Surfacing iM Abrasives, 
“3M Adhesives al Export: 122 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can 


St. Paul 6. alsc 


Tapes for Teaching” 


program spreads 
through 21 states! 


rhe country’s fastest-growing educational service is a new 
program under which state agencies supply tape recordings of 
selected classroom material to schools throughout their respective 


states. 


Originally an experimental project of the Minnesota Department 
of Education, the idea has been adopted by 21 states and is being 
considered by many others. The program has tremendous appeal, 
as it provides a means of enriching every grade with a wide variety 
of subjects at very low cost. The same reel of tape can be used and 
re-used countless times (each recording automatically erases the 
preceding one) and losses through breakage and obsolescence are 


eliminated 


For a copy of your state’s ““Tapes for Teaching”’ catalogue, plus 
full information on how to participate in the program, fill out and 


return the coupon below. 
a_i sae ae iia eae a eel 


Audio Visual Aids Service 
Extension Division 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 


Please send “Tapes for Teaching” catalogue. 


ADDRESS 


oe ee ee eee ee ee eee ee, 
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EDUCATIONAL DOLLAR 


vamped administrative structure, 
holds out new hopes for educa- 
tion. In the larger organizational 
unit, it is possible to effect 
substantial economies through 
trained business management, 
centralized purchasing, efficient 
use of personnel, elimination of 
overlapping services, and the all- 
important advent of improved 
educational leadership. The pat- 
tern of educational spending will 
change with the consolidation and 
unification of small rural and vil- 
lage districts. 

There is an emerging body of 
evidence that the total dollars cur- 
rently spent for education are es- 
tablishing a new high in terms of 
educational value received. The 
gains are substantial. Further re- 
search and experimentation are 
an essential part of its forward 
movement. 


QUANTITY PLUS QUALITY 
Modern education for today’s 

children calls for an adequacy of 

tax dollars before they can be 


efficiently expended. Good schools 
do not flourish on a subsistence 
budget. Studies have consistently 


shown that the level of expendi- 
tures is the best single index to 
the quality of educational offer- 
ings. 

Additional dollars buy compe- 
tent leadership, skilled teachers in 
a competitive market, classes lim- 
ited to a reasonable number of 
pupils, and modern tools of learn- 
ing, as well as wholesome, attrac- 
tive surroundings. Without a 
sufficient quantity of dollars, a 
quality program of education is 
impossible. 

A study of New York state’s 
finances by Alonzo Grace and 
G. A. Moe gave some attention to 
the relation between cost and 
quality of education. Forty-three 
schools were ranked on the basis 
of tests, observations, and other 
evidence. The chief conclusions 
follow. 

High educational efficiency is 
not achieved without high ex- 
penditure, but many districts 
have high costs and distinctly in- 
ferior returns. The group of 
schools with superior education re- 
sults spreads the greater expendi- 
ture over all the items of expense 
and, also, devotes a larger propor- 
tion of the entire schoo! budget to 
direct instruction. The best 
schools do not have an exception- 
ally small number of pupils per 
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teacher, but they pay a high aver- 
age salary to the instructors. The 
best schools are all large and per- 
mit organization of fairly large 
classes (20-30) rich cul 

riculum, 


and a 


EDUCATION AT BARGAIN PRICES 

The average Illinois community 
spends less than $2 per day per 
child in school. Compare this with 
other services which are pur- 
chased for children. Music les 
sons, dancing lessons, and swim- 
ming classes commonly range in 
cost from $1.50 to $2.50 per ses- 
sion. A visit to the dentist's office 
or physician’s office seldom costs 
less than $3 and rarely consumes 
more than 15 minutes. In the pub 
lic schools, the individual 
and interest of each child are 
served by professionally-trained 
personnel from six to seven hours 
a day 

No community 
with pride because its educational 
low. Too many chil- 
will be handicapped 


needs 


needs to swell 


are 
today 


costs 


dren 


>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


throughout their lives because of 
low-cost education. Inadequats 
spending nearly always means in 
ferior instruction, crowded class 
es, costly business procedures, 
lack of enrichment and guidance 
services, and a modest level of 
educational expectations. 

The tax dollar is more than 
buildings, equipment, and person 
nel. It is a vital force in American 
life. It is the agency which sup- 
plies the cohesive elements and 
common loyalties that hold a na- 
tion of 150,000,000 people to 
gether. It teaches skills, attitudes, 
and moral values. It prepares 
young people for vocational and 
citizenship activities. It is ow 
first line of security in war and 
n peace, 

The tax dollar buys human hap- 
piness, freedom, security, and the 
American way of life. In the fu- 
ture of our publie school dollar 
lies the future of our country. Our 
children need your understanding 
and your support. 
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‘Les Belles Dames Font Comme Ci’ 


Eastern Illinois State College Phot 


FOURTH-GRADERS in the laboratory school at Eastern Illinois State 


College act out the song 
as the whole class sings. This is part of a language ex 
h EISC Prof 


and sixth-graders. At the end of the first week of instruction 


f Avignon 
periment in wh 


to fourth 


Sur le Pont d'Avignon” ("On the Bridge 


Elizabeth Michaels is teaching French 


fourth-grade pupils were greeting each other in French and receiving 
directions in French. The sixth grade was studying France as a social 


+ studies unit also and had learned to locate 


Saying a Perfect 


French ‘A’ nitiating language 


mportant geographical 


points in French. The experiment may demonstrate the desirability of 


training much earlier than is customary 
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FUEL RESERVES 


The shaded areas of this map show where almost 
2% trillion tons of coal still lie sleeping—that’s about 
40% of all the coal known to exist in the world! 


The utility plant in the background turns mountains 
of coal into electric power. Bituminous coal is now the 


biggest single source of electricity in the United States 





One acre in every seven contains coal 
Exce pt for soil, there is more coal in the United States 
About 


ven 


than any other natural resource 425 thousand 


square miles one acre In every sé contain coal 


Coal re presents more than 90% of all our fuel resources 


known petroleum reserves account for only about 


iA natural gas, less than 14% 


Coal can replace liquid fuels 


America consumes all fuels at a tremendous rate. Right 


now petre leum fuels are 
sources Can be discovered 


being used faster than new 
But even though reserves 
of liquid fuels are definitely limited, no shortage need 
ever exist. That’s because science has discovered a way 
to make oil and gasoline from coal—and coal reserves 


are virtually inexhaustible. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


1952 


vember, 


Amazing productivity of U. S. mines 

lo supply this coal economically and dependably 
America has developed the most highly mechanized 
and productive coal industry in the world The aver 
age American miner can turn out 3 to 4 times more 
world’s next most efficient 
for the future, too— 


America can count on having all the coal she needs. 


coal every day than the 


miner. That’s why—now and 
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May be used as t 
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For specimen copy an 
write to: Bituminous 


partment 
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FRIENDSHIP SCRAPBOOKS are examined by 
members of the Friendship Club of Burnham 
School in Cicero and their sponsor, Miss Sally 
Anderegg. The scrapbooks, to be exhibited in 


20 major cities in France ntain colored pi 

tures of American parts, buildings ars, et 

and answers to many other questions which 
French children ask about , untry. The 
scrapbooks, schoo! magazines, and a US geog 
raphy w be sent in answer to requ sts f m 
a teache n Versailles. The dolls in the picture 
ame from children in othe untries 


TEEN-AGE AMBASSADOR 


to Greece The first is how really 
wonderful America is After 
you've been to another part of 
the world, you realize just what 
this country means 

“The second thing is that, al 
though America is a wonderful 
place, there are other countries 
in the world where the people 
want the same things we do, but 
haven't been able to get them be- 
cause thev have had to rebuild 
after a war, occupation by an 
other country, and civil war 

‘The Greeks have already had 
a civil war over communism 
they know what it’s like, and how 
weak they are, how close they are 
to communist countries. But the 
Greeks are a terrifically courage- 
ous people 

“Inflation is terrible, prices are 
high, but the Greeks are a happy 
people—they are happy because 
they know how much better off 
they are now than they wer 
inder domination by anothe) 


country 
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a better dentist. 
So if you are a 
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Advice to Educators 


Teacher teaches all the day, teaches all the day. Then she meets a 
teacher, and the teacher and teacher teach, teach, teach! 


The day passes and now it is night. The teacher and the teacher meet 
a teacher, and you'd think there was nothing in this world to do but 
teach, teach, teach! 


Now teaching is essential, and so is dentistry, but what would you 
think if every time a dentist met a dentist, they just pulled teeth? The 
dentist stops now and then, just to live—and I'm sure that makes him 


LIVE. And, if you're not a teacher, just let a teacher live! 
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nts in Pekin's Freshman Class 
Tailor-Made English Course 


he freshma ebates as well as texts and library 
ymmunity Hivt reference books serve as learning ma 
e of study in terials for the four units 
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Here’sanldea .. . 


three major categories of chor nd 
extra-curricular activitie makes it po 
sible for Waukegan grade-school pup 
to receive awards in the areas of mu 
ind art and service to the cho is Wwe 
as athletic These ward certificat 
suitable for framing or hanging on the 
wall of a student's room, have replaced 
the felt letters which were former 


given for athletics only 


Arnold C. Koy, principal of Jackson 


School, reports that scho now keep a 
record for each pupil howing point 
earned in each of the three d or 
athletics, music and art, and service to 
the school To receive the award cer 
tificate, the pupil nust earn at least 1 
points, and no more than 10 points a 
allowed in any one of the three majo 
divisions. So even tl ‘star” athlete 
must earn points in another area of 
activity to receive his award 

Usually one point s scored for eact 
month of participation in an activit 
Football players receive a maximun f 
two points; basketbal players five 
points; volleyball, two points hase 


all, two points; track and swimming 


one point for each event entered 

In the music and art category, part 
pation in either glee club or band earr 
a full-year credit of five point Dra 
matics, speect! et are usually cored 
on the point-per th ba 
INDIVIDUAL PLANS MAY VARY 

Under the service to the sel d 
ision, variations exist in the crediting 
of point to a pupil’s record Mc 
choo do not allow more t ! r 
points per year ft ifety patre but 
the plan is left to th ndividual sc o 
Ha guard, Junior Red C1 pul 
ouncil, librarian, and school paper d 
ties ire giver ne | nt per n t! 

This system of aw is |} prove 
juite popular the Wauk« o 
with the pup we is with parent 
ind the communit because credit 
rive t i large numbe f put rather 
than to ew ft the t ete Gil 4 
wel as bOVs cat \ rt merit 
awards; children whe« re gifted in the 
area of dramatic ol isic rece ‘ ‘ 
gnition; pup who serve the chool vv 
nany other ways |! e their efforts re 


warded 


There has been increased terest ar 
participatior the entire are f scho 
ind extra-curricular activities as a re 
sult of these awards. The stem has 
become so important a part of the p 
pil’s record that a copy of the activit 
coring sheet go« nto the permane 
record folde ind ent along to t 
high school when the pupil graduate 
All the children in all the Waukegar 
chools now have a chance to earn rec 


ognition in those school activities whicl 


interest them most 


down through the years! 
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: | Association oF American Raitroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about Americo’s % 2 , 
railroads and the country they serve will be o 5 a You'll enjoy THE 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work RAILROAD HOUR every 


upon your request Monday evening on NBC, 
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Problems Commission Recommends 
Increase in Distributive Fund 


mission ha 0,800,000) and $Y.020,000 for tran 


creased from $8,200,000) to 
the increase ir 


proposal to re 


Budgetary portation (it 
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FAE Awards Fellowships 
To Eight Illinois Teachers 
Eight Mlinois 


have been awarded fellowships for the 


high-school teachers 


current school year by the Fund for the 

Advancement of Education, as part of 

a program of awards to 400 public high 

school teachers throughout the United 

States and its territories 

Dr. Clarence H. Faust, fund 

dent, said teachers receiving fellow 

ships will forego all regular teaching 

ments for a year to “pursue self 

to deepen thei 
the teacl 


their effective 


ig? 
lesigned progran 
beral educatior 
ng ability, and ir 
ness as membe 
tems and commut! 

Illinois recipients are Mrs. Virginia 
McKemie Belt of Coolidge Junior High 
School in Moline, Marilyn Jean Clark 
if Plainfield High School, Dorothy Co 
lonius of Altor Senior High School 
Kenneth W. Dean of Fenger High School 
in Chicago, Mr Mable Louise of Shel 
byville High School, Mrs. Nola Virdell 
Free of Effingham High School, Lyle J 
Henderson of Fulton Community High 
School, and Claude Romaine Richardson 
of Harvard Community Unit No. 50 

Teachers were chosen by local com 
mittees, appointed the superintend 
ent of schools, in 400 representative 
communities picked objectively to give 
geographic and population coverage 
Committees selected a classroom teacher 

without regard to race, creed, or 

x—who, on the basis of his personal 
qualifications and the specific program 
he planned to undertake, gave promise 
of deriving the most benefit from this 
pportunity 

The amount of the award is generally 
equivalent to the salary the teacher 

luring the school year 

less than $3000, plus reasonable 

allotments for necessary transportation 
or tuition 

The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education was ¢ lished by the Ford 
Foundation in 1951 for the purpose 
of improving formal education at all 
levels. Fellowships were awarded last 
year to faculty members fro many 
colleges and universities. This progran 
is also being repeated for the 1952-53 


academic year 


Administrative Round-Up 
At ISNU Is Dec. 6 

Saturday, Dec. 6, has been selected as 
the date for the 20th annual Adminis 
trative Round-Up at Illinois State Nor 
mal University. The program will start 


with registration between 9:30 and 10 


a.m. and close with the luncheon meet 

ing. Details now are being arranged 
Proceedings of the Round-Up held ir 

December, 1951, were published in the 


January, 1952, number of the /ilinois 


State Normal lU'niversity Bulletin, en 


titled “Problems of Teacher Education.” 


A summary of the proceedings this year 


also will be printed by the university 
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Mr. PR says: 


I4 your local association active? 


Do you have regularly scheduled meetings with programs 


planned which are challenging and interesting to your 


members? 


Do all members have an opportunity to participate in com- 


mittees? Do your members help determine policies? 


Have you encouraged active participation by classroom 


teachers? 


Do you stimulate interest and keep your members informed 


of developments through periodical attractive bulletins? 


Since ''names are news" and service should be recognized, 


do you mention by name the hard-working members of 


yp 
NATIONS E A 





NEWS 


STATE 
L 





your committees in news re- 


leases in your bulletin? 


Have you helped your mem- 
bers grow through participa- 


tion? 
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South Central's Welfare Committee | 
Conducts Survey on Teacher Load on Coun “reported the lars ave 


th 12 of the 369 clas 





nty reporting more thar 


at least ne clas 
Macoupi! County 

f 28 pupils per class, 
nd Macon countic 


: than 2S 


gut 
non County 
per teache 
ounty taught an average 
per day. Menard County report 


high-schoo 








t average 


17 student ind Macoupir 


Your Library Budget | oc :wmnon sme 


Will Go Further — | Ss"s"Semrsnes 


if you purchase your library books from the 


ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


a non-profit organization sponsored by the 


Illinois Education Association 


1 30, discount at time of purchase ce a tend 
i 


Postage prepaid TIME ON DUTY IS UNIFORM 


The time required for tes 


1 credit refund at the end of the yea da hie sia a 


*A 30, credit dividend was returned to all schools and 
libraries which purchased more than $50 worth of 
books during the 1951-1952 school year. A total of 


more than $5200 was thus returned to Reading Circle 


customers, 


The Best Books at the Lonest Cost 


n welfare 


ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE J} Te South Central Division wettar 
Roland McCannon, Manager are ce Ne ig bce 


trators 


Lincoln, Illinois rer é, ere effort to equalize 


and extra-curricu 
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Research Institute at Ul 
To aad Exceptional Chil Convention Expenses Are Tax- -Deductible 


With the establist the na for federa ncome x 
Instit dus Re search o7 US Treasury Departme 
1 trave 





tion's first 
Exceptional the University eudienn. a 
llinois . dy ‘ 5 nad te 

I}linoi ady expand its 1 ncurred by 


of 

teacher! 
earch acti s it alf o roth 

mnver 

ir ” The 


handicapped ; gifted chil 
fepartme s ' ding 


by teachers travel 


onferences or convent 
Suggestions we hope you find 


FUN with MANY TEACHING 
AIMS and CORRELATIONS interesting and useful 





Easy 

to make this 
Footstool our of 
7 tin cans and some 
old material 








You might care to utilize time of year and your students’ gift-making 
interests in your teaching program, with this attractive footstool 


Your materials are 


Slides Show Southern's 
Internship Program 


A TREAT THAT REALLY SATISFIES is wh yea a 
delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. It always tastes /A —— wrt 
so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Just try it. \ % 
\ P=. 











From coast to coast Cowboy Sam helps teachers develop the 
pupil's desire for reading. The high interest, combined with easy 
reading, is a powerful antidote for TV. Suspense, mystery, ex- 
citement—without blood and thunder. Then, to draw the lasso 
tight, there are gay, humorous, colorful drawings by Jack 
Merryweather. Each book features a carefully graded vocabu- 
lary. 


6 Cowboy Sam books—primer through 3rd grade. 


THE JERRY BOOKS—A close second—for these stories drama- 
tize everyday experiences realistically. They stimulate every 
child to the excitement of the world about him 


{ Jerry books—primer through 3rd grade 
Ask for your copy of the 1952-1953 Good Books Catalog No. GB52 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY - Publishers 
1632 Indiana Avenve . Chicago 16, Illinois 





WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(aud there are more) 


six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 

1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories 
in which every character “comes to life.” 
It features a ‘gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings, word 
usage, and word analysis. 
It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 
for beginners. 
It provides for individual differences through the use of 
separate teaching plans for superior, average, and imma- 
lure groups. 
It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 
It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
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Ford Foreign Study Awards 
Given to Six from Illinois 


Six Illinois college graduates were 
ong the 883 men and women who re 
ved Ford Foundation Foreign Study 
ind Research Fellowships, under the 
program announced last spring, er 
ibling then to initiate or continue 
studies on various problems concerning 
Asia and the Near and Middle East 
The awards are for periods of from 
one to three years, and are designed to 
help meet the urgent need throughout 
those critical areas for large numbers 
men and women well-qualified ir 
business, ed ication, government, agri 
ilture, labor relations, and the profes 
Those from Illinois and their areas of 
t are: Daniel D. Karasik of High 
ind Park, formerly assistant state edi 
tor of the Chicago Daily News, who 


nteres 


will spend 18 months in Japan studying 
wial changes and government; Robert 

B. Fox of Chicago, research assistant at 

the University of Chicago, who w 
tudy Philippines ethnography at that 
iniversity for one year; Rev. Louis J 
izbetak of Techny, prof 


thropology and sociology at St. Mary’s 


essor Of an 


Mission Seminary at Techny, who wil 
study native socia organization and 
istic observations in New Guinea 

for two years; Dr. Jay W. Jensen of 
Urbana, a faculty member at the Uni 
versity of Illinois, who will study mass 
nmunications research at the Uni 
itv of Pennsylvanis yr one year 

in India for one year; William C 
ormack of Chicago, a teaching as 

in the department of anthro 

at the University of Chicago, 

who will do village study in Mysore, 
ndia, for two years; and Leon Novar of 
hicago, a graduate student at the 
iversity of Chicago, who will do lar 
guage and area studies at Georgetowr 
niversity at Washington, D. ¢ for 


one year 


Math Teachers Will Meet 
Dec. 29 to 31 in Nebraska 


The Christmas meeting of the Na 
onal Council of Teachers of Mathema 
tics will be held in Lincoln, Neb., De« 
9 to 31 at the Hotel Lincoln. Speakers 
from Illinois will include Dr. Eugene W 
Hellmich, Dr. Maurice L. Hartung, Dr. 
H. G. Ayre, Miss Martha Hildebrandt, 


and Dr. Bruce Meserve. The banquet 


peaker will be Dr. Reuben Gustafsor 
the University of Nebraska 
The program will include general ses 
ons; special sessions for elementary, 
high school, senior high school, 
and teacher education; special 
s on general mathematics, geom 
vebra, arithmetic, multi-sensory 
- and exhibits of textbooks 
r aids, films, and filmstrip 
f her details write to the Na 
al Council of Teachers of Mathema 
, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 
D.C, 
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Conference On Teaching Earth Science eS 7799S bakin 


tH . Pla f the annual convention of 
eld on Lorado Taft Field Campus I Nir Association of Future Teach 
! of nerica were discussed at a 
the executive council of 
of eartl cience in the secondary Arthur Howland, of the department of '4™ t. 4 at the linois Education 
schools, sponsored by the earth sciences geology at Northwests socia headquarters in Springfield 
department of Northern Illinois State used the topic, “The Functions of G Sally Caulkins of Bradley 
Teachers College, took place on the ological Materials ir neral F niver y presided 
Lorado Taft Field Campus near Oregon ucation Science Progra } he convention will be held Apri] 17 
Oct. 18 The conference theme was Secondary Schools as Viewed by Pr nd 18 at Pekin. Special merit awards 
‘Earth Science in the General Educa fessot pe ollege and I - will b resented at that time to the 
tion Curriculum f the Secondary i “ clut ind chapters which have 


rhe first conference on the teaching riculum of the Secondary S 


School.” sion of ' ren P ‘ dome riginal and outstanding work in 
The Lorado Taft Field ampu £ lemo ion of a urt science f 1) membership promotion, 2) program 
quired by Northern in 1951, serves : idv of t Roc 2 r valley are planning and presentation, 3) organiza 
an extension center and laboratory im } direction of t tion of new clubs and chapters, 4) local 
courses dealing wit! ) lo aasch f the Illinois Sts olog i re and 5) convention ex 
Invitations to the conferer at Urtene 
secondary chor te: r i arve of the ls r of th e e) ouncil also approved 

y irting a state sc holarship 

1 deserving FTA member 

: r t igh ege, for organizing more 

ences i ) [ clu n high schools and FTA 

Dy Herbert f pters nl ollege in the state, for 
acetal adie Bent Replaces MacDonald rinting and distributing an FTA pro 
Illine addre d the conference on the Dr. Leo Gerald Bent, prof on for observing National 
a educs n at Bradley Unive ty, | it ‘ s of America Day on 

ointed dean tl llege of 1 rinting and distributing 

t lace Dr ey ‘ tate n bership cards to clubs and 

it the ur to ent they pay their dues, for 

IAFTA constitution to 
dues and membership 
and for conducting a state 


est 





Form J ready January 1953 


Now testing a Forms K, L, M, N to follow 


This latest edition, four years 


second generation.. batteries—new in content, new 


Norms 


prog: 


 amanicrananr 


* Simplified, completely jective scorin 
ACHIEVEME * The most representative national nort ble for any achieve- 


ment batter! clud both grade norms and percentile norms 


I ESI * Attractive format it satisfaction in use 


by TRUMAN L. KELLEY STANFORD has been the standard in achievement testing for over 





30 years. Write now for full information and pre-publication Speci- 


A E 
SICHALO MADSEN men Sets of new Form J, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


ERIC F. GARDNER 


LEWIS M. TERMAN 


GILES M. RUCH 


























Combining CRAYOLA” and 
ARTISTA® Tempera or 
Water Colors 


FREE / 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


8B ey & Smith Ce. Reps 
George Fielding. J and F 




















Olson's Campus 
the most complete prograr f per 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours 


greate 


39 S. LaSalle S$t., Chicago 3, Il! 


; or your local 
LSONS 


travel agent 





Old Main At Normal Is Falling Apart 


the educatior 


capped. Replac 


ypened in 1860, } ‘ ight { teachers att d 


Illinois Teachers Eligible Americanism Is Theme 
For John Hay Fellowships Of New Radio Program 
Teachers in the pul high sé f Resurgence f Ame ! 


; tier 
litio 


foundatior 


AACTE Visiting Team 
ls On Northern Campus 
peric 
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a et nee There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
awenee at Northern | WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 
Teachers College showed bste And understanding is what we're after 

Pp pe aye in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM... 

an understanding that can only be developed through: 


duced 
special study of groups develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division of numbers 
special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and tens 
a superior presentation of fractions 
problem-solving activities that extend number thinking to 
everyday situations 
time a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progréss 


th al nrollmer 104 wer : 
: maintenance activities that integrate with each new process 


women and ; c registe in t . 
: the pupil learns 


graduate 0 ‘ l he 
brought 1893 ts to the cs specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
85 of then understanding 


Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


‘ 7 For full details on 
trans ent ( ( 
‘ : THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM, Grades | through 8 


d to 709 tl 
uwrile to 


ISSPA, North Central, Row, Peterson and Company 


IHSA Meet vege 
The Illinois Secondary School Pri EVANSTON. ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 











SVE FILMSTRIPS 





The Baby King 
ear olds and up; 23 frames. The old, old 
of Christmas as found in the Gospels is 
simply and beautifully told. The birth of Jesus 
the shepherds’ visit, the visit of the wise men, 
and the joy of that first Christmas 


A770-5 The Baby King, in color 

with coptions ... $5.00 
A770-1 The Baby King, in color 

with reading script $5.00 


RUDOLPH — The Red-Nosed Reindeer 


4 year olds and u 40 frames. For the 
feet time — the story of Rudolpt in a filmstrip! 
Your children, will be delighted with the antics 
and problems of this lovable Santa Claus 
helper. Original illustrations by Winfield Nash 
This strip can be used with the R.C.A. record 
ing of the same name 
A246-12 Rudolph— The Red-Nosed Reindeer, 


Guy Trump Joins SIU Steff | in color, with manual $6.00 


Guy Winstor " f her ( 
atin Stat wie re . A Christmas Carol 
2 ‘ Fo r 10 year olds and up; 51 frames. The popular 
pe fascinating story by Charles Dickens is 
brought to life in this new SVE filmstrip 
t Southerr ! sitv on Sept Scrooge, Tiny Tim, and Bob Cratchit are all 
He succes . , Jol Scot : le yresented in this adaptation by Margaret 
ead ; . tradfield, with illustrations by Carlos Lopez 
D I ; 7 A246-11 A Christmas Corol, in color 
: viene ~s man « = captioned $7.50 








partment ) busi! adn 1 ati 
at Austin State, and has had practica SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
CxpSrsence | rer exter - ing, A Rusiness Corporation * 1345 Diversey Parkway + Chicago 14, Illinois 
economics, al tat t Ss ar variou 
creators of internationally famous Instructor, School Master and Skyline projectors 








Pen Pal Lists Available to Students +4 Series Highlights 
merican Activities 


Students who wish to write to young congenia per he ‘ 
people their own age in other countric (ranging fron irs) American Inve ry a week 
may obtain the name of a foreign pen tl counti es of experimenta ae ilt education 
pal from the International Friendship ‘ : ate artment lors t Vision programs, produced jointly by 
League, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8 t pen lar : , ft the National Broadeasting Co. and the 

This office receives lists of names, es ‘ toward furthering Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, which at 
certified by teachers, from 72 countries ernational erst it ‘ t tempts to make practical application of 
(Russia is not included.) e lis te going abroad tatistics ome of the suggestions that have beer 
contain, in addition to the ide to improve television along de 
and address of each potential « hose wishing inf tion 1 how 
spondent, special interest and r to have f , countrie } it . rned to capture the 
degree of proficiency ; lis he : i nd ¢ ‘ re d amped personality ft par r Americar 
foreign pen pals are atche o 3 ve e to the : addre tutior tivities. a mmuniti 

! i! Ing ma yn locatior 
that the 
be made 
groups 
progran 


Of course it's necessary wo give child- 
he tory of 


ething - ren many stories about other children 
Try Som ot and about school, parks, zoos, birth- ow ther Or er nation. Pro 
1952 day parties, etc. But, it is also neces- ; i  eninmneninde th the Associa 

NEW in ~ j sary to give them variety and spice in ; ‘ roils +} filn "7 
their reading. The Woodland Frolics soit ae nen ni 

Series of delightful animal stories, told the result of a nile trip to make 
with a controlled vocabulary, makes it if 
possible for children to have variety 4 ting arms es, and factors 
in their reading program. Try some I es i how the rail 


thing mew in 1952—try the Woodland ! nove Ameri many products 


Frolics. Your children will love them, A ‘ 
: ! ‘ vl are scheduled 
. and so will you! Write for complete 4 
information today aie : 
\ rity Y ! 


2-year-old gir 


| ' 
| ‘ i, SOC ecu y, on-loca 


the hbrarian, 
. lunity theater 


\ 


©. } zz | |2 British Scholarships 
o> Offered to US Students 


dey 
ide 


Br tain has decided to say “thanl 
for America's Marshall Aid by 
t 


ettir ) annual scholarships to 


sities for American stu 


Secretary Anthony) 
se of Commons th: 





holar would be open to 

VEW, INTERESTING, COLORFUL, EPPECTIVE Fey ag 
Books for the Primary Grades P je es known os Masse 
HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS 3 Books Lola Merle Thompson | | Score ©. Marshall, -nmany Hreraie 
A series to meet the ever-present need for teaching phonics. ly ive o America’s European 
progresses to long and short 


Begins with the most common consonants, : 
«vyHables, word-division, pronun principa 
t 


vowels, other consonants, letter combinations, : 
ciation, reading and spelling. Ear training throughout, constant reviews. have agreed to 
coop te i vl Parl 


arliament will 


Complete Teachers’ Manual, with thorough instructions and abundant e asl ¢ v0 funds towards th« 


supplementary material. 


a a | 
3 Books —_ Evelyn Fershing | | German Instructor 
Visits Northern Campus 
Lieselotte Streckert, instruct 
é lag ind methods at the Teac! 
x** * ‘ Tra yr ¢ lege in Bremen, Ger 
Both Series Written Out of the Experience of Primary Teachers sgt go = “ . on 
Stat achers ollege Oct l O 22 


HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS 


From numbers readiness to developing concepts 
operations. 


of the four fundamental 


rT ‘ ( é inder tl auspices of € 
ALLYN AND BAC( Nn. Ine. Stat } xchange of j Rl Preseam 
2231 South Park Way Chicago 16 “ han re raphe rn  o har _ 


r 














By DR. ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


A Visue 8 


FILMS 

Autumn Is an Adventure (Primary. 
Sound, 11 minutes, color or black and 
white, rent or purchase. Coronet Films, 
Inc.)—Two children experience an au 
tumn season, as they see nature’s green 
verdure turn various colors, observe the 
leaves fall with the wind, watch animals 
preparing for winter, rake leaves, and 
engage in other aspects of the fall sea 
son. Captions introduce new vocabulary 
words and permit the viewing audience 
to participate in singing songs. 

How Television Works (Senior high, 
college, adult. Sound, 10 minutes, black 
and white, rent or purchase. United 
World Films, Inc.)—The principles upon 
which television works are reduced to 
elementary visual conceptions that help 
teach the theory and practice of opera 
tion. The technical process of television 
from performer to viewer and the work 
of the cameraman and other technicians 
are demonstrated and explained 

Laplanders (Middle elementary, jun- 
ior high. Sound, 11 minutes, black and 
white, rent or purchase. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.)—As the Kal 
lok family migrates from summer fish 
ing areas to their fall reindeer grazing 
lands, we see how dependent Laplanders 
are on the reindeer for food, transpor 
tation, clothing, and utensils. All parts 
of the animal seem to be able to be con- 
verted to some useful form: tools are 
fashioned from antlers, shoes from the 
hide, a container from the stomach, 
thread from the tendons; and the meat 
is salted and stored to be eaten in the 
coming months. 

The School and Community (College 
and adult. Sound, 14 minutes, color or 
black and white, rent or purchase. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text Films, Inc.)—Complete- 
ly executed in animation, the film em- 
phasizes that the support and improve- 
ment of schools are an essential part of 
community life, that the schools must 
provide education which advances demo 
cratic ideals to equip men and women to 
take their place in a democratic society, 
and that the community must supply 
adequate financial aid for materials, 
building supplies, and _ well-trained 
teaching staffs. 

Mark Twain and Tom Sawyer (Junior 
high, senior high, college, adult. Sound, 
11 minutes, black and white, rent or 
purchase. International Film Bureau) 

Many of the locations dealing with 
Samuel Clemens’ now-famous writings 
are presented, starting with scenes de- 
picting the author’s birthplace in Flori- 
da and his boyhood in Hannibal, Mo. We 


November, |952 


Fast 


also see scenes of the famous white 
washed fence, Cardiff Hill where the 
gang played, the rain spout that Tom 
slid down to join his friends, Bear Creek 
swimming hole, Jackson Island, and 
other well-known Sawyer sites. Sec 
tions of the Mark Twain museum are 
also displayed. 

Safety on the School Bus (Primary 
elementary, and junior high. Sound, 10 
minutes, black and white, rent or pur 
‘hase. Young America Films, Inc.) 
School transportation of 50 years ago 
is contrasted with that of today in a 
brief opening sequence. Pointed up is 
the fact that today’s swifter transpor 
tation requires greater care and re 
sponsibility on the part of bus pas 
sengers. Although engineers, designers, 
manufacturers, and school officials have 
contributed to the safety of school 
transportation, accidents repeatedly 
happen because of carelessness. Ef 
fectively demonstrated are methods of 
preventing accidents in and with school 
buses. 

Three educational film producers have 
released films with music themes. Al 
manac Films has Immortal Bizet and 
Concert Hall Favorites. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica offers Songs of Stephen 
Foster, Songs of James A. Bland, Negro 
Work Songs, and Negro Spirituals. Me 
Graw-Hill Text Films has Songs of the 
Campus and Here Comes the Band. 

FILMSTRIPS 

Herbert E. Budak Co. has a series of 
six new filmstrips entitled General Art 
Appreciation, Titles are: The Cathedral 
of Notre Dame at Reims, The Cath 
dral of Notre Dame at Chartres, Archi 
tectural Styles, The History of Costume, 
The Treasury of Siphnians in Delphi, 
and Sport and Games in Ancient Olym 
pia. American Legendary Heroes, a 
color series produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, includes: Ichabod Crane 
Rip Van Winkle, Paul Bunyan, Pecos 
Bill, Hiawatha, and Uncle Remus. The 
Association for Childhood Education 
International recently released Children 
in the Primary School, which illustrates 
worthwhile school experiences for the 
six-to-eight-year age group 

RECORDINGS 

In the area of science an excellent set 
of transcriptions (16-inch discs, 33+ 
rpm) is available from Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation entitled Great 
Names in Science. Subtitles are Andre 
Ampere, Anton van Leeuwenhoek, Wil- 
helm, Roentgen, William Harvey, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and Dmitri Mendelyeev. 








Travel and Earn 


College Credit 


During Your 


Christmas Vacation 


(Dec. 26 to Jan. 4) 


Western Illinois State College, in 
cooperation with the Travel Depart 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, offers teachers an opportunity 
to travel and study in historic Cuba 
The tour will also provide for one full 
day in Miami 


For five days the life of Cuba will be 
seen at Havana; Batabano, the sponge 
fishing center; and Matanzas, one of 
the oldest cities. An opportunity will 
be provided to swim at renowned 
Varadero Beach. The highlight of the 
tour will be the New Year's Eve cele 
bration in Havana. The cost of the tour 
from Chicago is $248.00 


semester 
Experi 


Teachers may earn 2% 
hours credit in photography 
ence with a camera is desirable but nor 
essential 


For further information write to 
Alvin B. Roberts, Field Study Coordi 
nator, Western Illinois State College 
Macomb, Illinois 





Educational 
16mm. sound 


Films of all pro- 
ducers, conveniently 
described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs 
Cross indexed to show 

ad Subject areas 

© Grade levels 
We have 


educational, 


library of 


America’s finest 
entertain 


000 tithes 


religious and 
ment films for rental, nearly 
Fast, efficient service from our large 
library 

Write today for your free catalog to 


Ray Swank, President 


motion pictures, inc. 


612 N. Skinker Bivd S. Lewis 5, Me 











TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of the follow- 
ing subjects in the Chicago Public High 
Schools will be held December 29, 1952 


ENGLISH 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
GERMAN 

HISTORY 

ITALIAN 

MATHEMATICS 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Closing date for filing formal applica- 
tion forms and required credentials is 


December 12, 1952. 
For information apply to 


Board of Exceminers 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


LOANS ° 
.s00.00/ LACHE 
Borrow by Mail 


ON YOUR SIGNATURE ONLY! 











t on your own 
tce— no co-signe 
ries made of friends or cc 
payments juring 
Mail coupon for details 


AMERICAN LOAN PLAN Dept. E-11 


219 City Nationa! Bonk Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr 


city STATE 
Seeeweeeseeeesaand 





“See 'N’ Say ‘wot same no. 1 


te Hoe 


TEACHES e ENTERTAINS @ DRILLS 


VANCE R. LEE Educational Games 


1701 Brooklyn Ave San Jose, Calif 











Here Are Facts Your Students Want 


fh ALCOHOL 
& NARCOTICS 
$21.50 


4 black and white filmstrips 
Meet state course of study require- 
ments — avoid alarmist situations 
Order on five day approval. Dept. ILL. 11 


Young America Films, Inc. 
18 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N. Y 





ssuce Mat ov 
yr advertiser W vibe 
me ew yo ow ae 
nm thds coder 
reedient mate > 
ever 


are Met 
wine 


20a. Wayside Wonders Along Ameri- 
ca’s Highways is a wal! mural eight feet 
wide, in full color. Inc t 
page booklet, “How t 
which gives the } 
of bus 
trip. Contains go 
for the 
for the 


travel and 


seasoned 
novice 
cludes one page 
bus travel (Grey 

Zla. American Railroads 

of the development 
railroad tra 
expansion of the 


decades. Es} 


grades 


trated story 
American 
map 
railway 
useful for 
up. Sample 
available or 


sportation wit! 


series showing 
system by 
social studi 
copy now, 
quantities 
quest. (Associatior 
roads) 
22a. The Coordinated Classroom is 

illustrated, 48-page covering 
phase of seating 


Americ 


report 
every lighting, and 
decoration problems n the classroom 
their effect on children’s 


vision, and genera (Americar 


and posture 
welfare 
Seating Co.) 

Under 


cnart i 


23a. Cutaway 
ground Mine is a 12 in. x 
rki s of a moder 


View of an 
18 it 
three colors of the w 
underground mine, with descrip 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 

24a. Supplement to Educational Film 
strip Catalog is 
sup} which lists the 


new 


special eignt 
ement 
filmstrips and 
sets which are com} 
immediate delivery, 
iled for completior 
omplete informatior 
produced by ivaz 
yw distributed by SVE 
for Visua ition) 
Teaching Films cat 


with full deser 


a 


Classroom 


ts over 125t 
relation chart and i: 
ecommended ude le 


ect-matter area 


America Films) 


State Teochers Magazines, Inc 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Iilinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in 
item checked 


20a 210 220 230 240 
Nome 

Address 

Subject Taught 

School Address 

Enroliment: Boys 


the quantities indicated 


Portfolio on School Seating i: 
cludes 1) seating catalog for 
1952, showing the complete line of seat 
ing, auditorium chairs, and window 
shades; 2) representative users lists of 
Griggs auditorium seating; and 3) 
tory of manufacturing facilities in 
metals, in woods, and in finishing and 
assembly. (Griggs Seating Co.) 

27a. A World of Safety for Your 
Travel Funds, a booklet in four 
rives interesting basic facts on the us« 
of these famous travel funds. Included 
vhen and how they obtained 
where spent, how to cash these travelers 
checks or use them for purchases, how 
a prompt refund if the checks 
stolen, and other valuable 
spending them which every 
know. (The Nationa 
York) 


school 


colors, 


can be 


btal 
re loet ov 
nts wher 
ravelez should 
Bank of New 


‘Sa. Teachers Buying Guide is ar 
88-page catalog of book lists and prices 
hundreds of teaching aids, books, and 
material. (Beckley-Cardy Co.) 

i3a. New film catalog for 
describes than 

films of practically all edu 
indexed 
matter and shows 
(Ray 


1952-53 
ists and more 1000 
l6mm soun 
producers 


subject 


cational Cross 


tie and 


leve Swar 


rrade suitability 
distributor) 

‘0a. Catalog, 60 pages, | lustrate 
Worktext, workbooks 
other instructional aids available for 
elementary 
the fields of mathematics, 
ic, tests, reading, history, health, sho; 
work, and many others. (The Steck C¢ 


lescribes 
ind high-school subjects 


smence, mu- 


3c is enclosed for each 
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For Teachers 
1951-1952 Teaching Aids. 
Department, Westinghouse 
poration, P.O. Box 1017, 
Paper. Llustrated. 20 pages. 
teachers on request. 
Descriptions of more than 85 free and 
inexpensive booklets, posters, charts, and 
other audio-visual aids available to junior 
and senior high-school teachers, plus a 
section on Westinghouse scholarships for 
students and teachers 
Social Stadies in the Secondary School 
©. D. Samford and Eugene Cottle. McGraw 
Hill Book Co. Cloth. 376 pages. Price, 
Designed for student teachers spetializ 
ing in this area, teachers of social studies 
who are interested in a program of in 
service growth, and administrators and 
department heads. Specific examples are 
given of ways in which social studies 
should be taught. Emphasis is on practica 
discussions of classroom helps rather 
than historical trends and theory. The 
approach stresses life adjustment and 
takes into account current trends in edu- 
cational thinking. Chapters are followed 
by list of questions on the text, sug 
rested activities, and selected reference 


School Service 
Electric Cor 
Pittsburgh 30 
Free to 


— 


a 


s 
Speech for the Teacher, Fred S. Sorren 
The Ronald Press Co. Cloth. Lllus 
trated. 472 pages. Price, $4.50. 
Designed as a text for basi speect 
courses in teachers colleges and schools 
of education, the book presents informa 
tion relating to speech and speech skills 
needed by the teaching profession. Con- 
sideration is given to voice and diction to 
assist the teacher to acquire a more 
pleasing voice, and to such matters 
conversation, the persona! conference, dis- 
cussion, storytelling, and oral reading. 
he material is organized the reader 
progresses from a general discussion of 
the topic to its specific application to the 
teacher 
Your Child's Eye-Q of 
Public Information, American Opt tric 
Association, 707 Jenkins Building, Pitts 
burgh 22. Paper. [llustrated. 30 pages 
Scenes taken from a filmstrip which 
highlight what teachers and parents 
know effects of the 
the school on a 

performance, and pe 


son 


80 


Department 


should 
seeing 
child's posture 
sonality 

The Singing Hills, Lillian Craig. Thomas 
Y. Crewell Co, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Cloth, 242 pages. Priee, $3 

A true story written by a school teacher, 
of the customs and legends of the mour 
tain people in the sonthern highlands « 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. The author lived 
among these people, made friends with 
them, and wrote understandingly of their 
beliefs and superstitions—of and 
witchcraft and mountain ball 


st s 


Guidance 


Career As Dental Assistant, Career As 
Engineer, Careers for Technical Schoo! 
Gradeates, Your Vacation Job and Your 
Career, Careers in the Book Publishing 
Industry, Career As Interior Decorator, 
What College Best Meets Your Needs’, 
The Trath About Correspondence Schools, 
Career As Dry Cleaner and Spotter, Your 
Interests and Your Career, Careers for 
Radio Artists, and Career in House-to- 
House Selling 3'’nai B'rith l 
Ser Bureau 1424 16th 
Washington 6 D« Paper 
First title, 4 pages; second 

5 pages Price 


” cents 
Up-to-date basic facts about occupations 
and fields of work which should be of 
value to students in their career planning 
Techniques ef Discussion with Teen- 
Agers, W. Russell Shull. National Forum 
Inc. 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
5. Paper. Illustrated. 32 pages. Price 
50 cents 
Practical suggestions 
make group and class 
lively and effective 
Gaiding Cafidren’s Social Growth, Ellis 


Weitzman. Science Research Associates 


to help teachers 
discussions 


more 


Inc 48 pages. Price 


40 


Paper. LIllustrated 
cents; quantity rates 

This Better Living booklet tells 
and teachers how to provide the 
ences and examples which permit 
sters to achieve social maturity 

Life with Brothers and Sisters, Frances 
Ullmann. Science Research Associates 
Inc. Paper. Illustrated. 40 pages. Price 
40 cents; quantity rates 

A Junior Life Adjustment booklet which 
will help teachers and children to under 
stand brother and sister problems, to dis 
tinguish between relationships which are 
serious and those which are normal, and 
to establish or improve relationships 

Your Behavior Problems, 0. Spurgeon 
English and Constance J. Foster. Science 
Research Associates, Inc Paper Illus 
trated. 48 pages. Price, 40 cents; quantity 
rates 

A Life 
young people 
suggests how 
their actions 

Helping Children Understand Sex, Lester 
A. Kirkendal Science Research Assoc 
ites, Inc. Paper. Illustrated. 48 pages 
Price, 40 cents; quantity rates 

4 Better Living book! for 
and parents which tells adults how 
when to give children sex edu 
formation, the need for 
logy, and the influence 
attitudes in this matter 

They Went to College, Ernest 
and Patricia Salter West. Harc« 
and Co., Madison Avenue 

Clot - 


parents 
exper 
young 


rood 
good 


kliet which tells 
misbehave 
to cont 


Adjustment bo< 
why they 
they car 


and 


rol 


learr 


teachers 


Havemann 
urt, Brace 
New York 


of 
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him, 

arr 


he 


This book i i P 
college graduate wha 
do Lim | r 

citiz i] . } n 
family, what i jot gets 
what he what hapy o the 

wor graduate, and many her interest 
ing The study, done by Téme 
magazine, oned a carefully-selected 

cross-section group of 9064 graduates 
from 1037 colleges. The will 
of interest to students 

decisions in regard t 
to their guidance directors 
parents. It will be vely 

anyone 
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and does 
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not 
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ar yt 
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quest 


results be 
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training 
their 
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college 
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Health 

Responsibilities of State Departments 
of Education and Health for School Health 
Services. National Council Chief State 
~} Officers, 1201 16th Street NW 
Washington 6, D.C. Paper Price 
25 cents; quantity rates 

A description of itable 
choo] health and h« 

al education and healt 
work together to achieve t r 
Something Can Be Done About Chronik 
Iliness, Hert Yahraes. Public Affair 
Committee I Paper Illustrated 32 
pag Price, 25 cents; quantity r 

A discussion of the probler 

on, treatment and care < 
t chronic diseases, with 

f further things to be done 

Ride the Healthy Teeth Trail is 
Department of Public Health, Division of 
Dental Health, 222 South Fourth Street 
Springfield. Paper. Illustrate 12 pages 
Free upon request 

A cleverly-illustrated, comic-style book 
et for primary children, which uses a 
western theme to emphasize good denta 
health habits 
Save Our Sight. 
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The Repetitive Impact adapted maga 
zine permits the use of the new Con 
tinuous Tape Cartridge on any make re- 
corder or playback. The adapter case 
(at left in photo) is easily attached or 
removed and requires no changes o1 
adjustments in present equipment. 


The Continuous Tape Cartridge (at 
right in photo) is a completely new de- 
velopment in tape recording. By means 
of a patented helical or “Mobius” twist, 
the 100-foot double-coated tape will re- 


cord and play-back both sides without 
interruption—thus giving 200 feet of 
continuous recording track, sufficient for 
messages up to five minutes in length 
It will repeat this message continuously, 
as many times as desired. Unique 
sealed-in feature makes the cartridge 
easy to handle and load and eliminates 
rewinding or tangling of tapes. Re 
corded cartridges can be duplicated, or 
erased and re-recorded as desired. Con 
tinuous Tape Cartridges are now being 
used in shorthand, foreign language, 
English, and public speaking classes to 
relieve teachers of the nervous and emo 
tional strain of constant talking. 


Model Oi! Field Project is a new kind 
of “learn-by-doing” educational ma 
terial to be used in the social studies ac 
tivity program of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades. The scale-model kit can 
be assembled into a complete and au 
thentic model of a producing oil field 
Included is an_ illustrated 32-page 
“Teaching Handbook” and six large 
pages of drawings which any 
adult to give the necessary instructions 
for assembling the more than 100 pieces 
that make up the nch-equals-6-feet 
scale model. Postpaid anywhere in the 
US for $3.95 


enable 


Desert Springs Baths is a mineral 
formula that will « 
joy the benefits of a hot mineral bath 
in their Desert Springs 
Baths will not cure all human ailments, 
but it will give relief for muscular aches 
and pains, and will help one sleep as a 
result of its relaxing benefits. Six bath 


packages for $3 or 12 for $5 postpaid. 


nable anyone to en 


own home 


Is It Ethical? 


THE 


TEACHER SHourcp 


erPectr THE 


STANOCRROS AND THE ACCEPTED PATTERNS oF 


BEHAVIOR. OF THE COMMUNITY (ON 


iS EMPLowED 


WHicH HE 


—/FA CODE OF ETHICS 


Calendar 
NOVEMBER 


9 to 15—American Education Week. 

15—National Future Teachers of Amer 
ica Day. 

20—IEA Chicago Division, 
membership meeting. 

21 and 22—North Central Advisory 
Council meeting, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers; Chicago. 

21 and 22—Midwest Educators 
ference on Discriminations in Higher 
\ducation; Palmer House, Chicago 

27 to 29—-NEA National Council for 
the Social Studies, 32nd annual 
meeting; Dallas, Tex. 

28 and 29—Joint Committee and State 
Presidents Conference, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers; Wash 
ington, D. C 


general 


Con- 


DECEMBER 
3—IEA Eastern Division meeting; 
Eastern Illinois State College. 
5—20th annual Administrative Round- 
Up; Illinois State Normal University. 
6— In-Service Conference for Teachers 
and Administrators on Elementary 
Education; Thorne Hall, Chicago 
Campus of Northwestern University. 
8—Illinois Association of County 
Superintendents of Schools, annual 
meeting; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield. 

27 to 30—National Science Teachers 
Association, NEA, regional meeting 
in conjunction with American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science; 
St. Louis. 

29—Illinois Association of Classroom 
Teachers, functional meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. 

29 to 31—National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Christmas meeting; 
Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. 

29 to 31—lIllinois Education Associa- 
tion, annual meeting; Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 


MARCH, 19538 
27—IEA Southwestern Division meet 
ing; Ainad Temple, East St. Louis. 





WINTER VACATION BARGAINS 


BEALE offers these winter vacation travel bargains 
yuoted for double occupancy from Chicag 
$411.93 by rail 
253.69 by air 
299.69 by air 


rates 
15 days in Mexico 
7 day Caribbean Holiday 
7 day Jamaica Holiday 
tt day Caribbean cr 345.90 Bull Lines 
10 day cruise to Havana and 

La Ceiba 323.65 Standard Fruit 
Ask for free folders describing these and many 
the ravel offerings. We handle transportation of 

ds 


BEALE TRAVEL SERVICE 


Tel. Dearborn 2-1605 
8 S. Dearborn St Chicago 3, Illinois 


a 
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Announcing A NEW IDEA to help Teachers 
come out ahead each month! 





Now you can keep a tight rein on the 


Beneficial high cost of living right in your own bome 


Yoan with the new and exclusive Benefiaal “budget- 

tse bank.” 

Combining the best features of the budget book and 
old-fashioned cookie jar, the “budgetbank” brings you 
all these benefits in one place: 

1. Enables you to figure your month’s expenses in 

advance so that you know exactly how much you must 

spend... how much you can save, 

2. Enables you to keep a running record of expenses 

by kind and period. 

3. Enables you to keep the money for expenses in 

one place by a series of containers bound together 

in the “budgetbank.” 


This new idea—exclusive with the offices that display 
the Beneficial Loan System symbol—is based on our 
experience with thousands of family budgets. Right now, 
the Benefical “budgetbank” is helping thousands “come 


out ahead” each month. 

The Beneficial “budgetbank” is offered to you—as a 
teacher—without cost or obligation. Get yours at the 
nearest Pewonal office Just tel! the girl you're a teacher 
and want your Beneficial “budgetbank That's all there 
is to it and, incidentally, you're welcome at Pewonal 


whether you want a cash loan or budget counsel. 


THAT LIKES TO SAY YES” 


FINANCE CO. 


“THE COMPANY 


There are one or more affiliated Pezsonal offices in the following cities. See phone book for office nearest you. 
ALTON - CHAMPAIGN - CHICAGO |'' of) + CICERO + E. ST. LOUIS - ELMWOOD PARK 
ELGIN - EVANSTON - OAK PARK + QUINCY - ROCKFORD 





FINE AUDITORIUM SEATING 


AIRLIFT A.B. Specifications as 
above with veneer back: cotton 


padded. 


Ne. 1 A.B. Airlift. 
Full Pad Airlift, 


No. 1 Airlift; 


No. | AIRLIFT Specifications as 
above with the exception that fa ere are luxurious new designs. planned for beauty. com- 

fort and durability. Featuring the Airlift positive-action 
hinge which allows the seat to be adjusted so it will stop at 
any point. then revert to vertical position with little pressure. 
Rolled edge embossed seat pan. I6-gauge solid centers, veneer 
back padded with cotton. foam rubber or Nachman 12-spring 


this chair has plywood back. 


seat: slip on or tacked on covers. 


Yow ll find the very finest is the most eco- 
nomical when you ask your dealer to show 


you an A-D Brochure! 
Se ? L a 
= 


Amevican 
ai 
Desk A 


FULL PAD AIRLIFT Specifica- MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
tlens as above with the excep- 
Temple. Texas ss 


tien that this chair has fall pad 
steel back with kick plate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING 





